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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 


BE DEDUCTED. 


Ir 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Goethe, 
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USICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—-SECOND 
CONCERT, on Wednesday evening, February 23, at St. James’s Hull, at 
Half-past Eight o’clock. Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. Programme. 
Part 1.—Highland Overture, Gade. Aria, *‘ Per questa bella mano,” Mr. Santley ; 
Mozart. Scena (M.S.), ‘Melora,” Miss Dolby; Henry Smart. Duct (M.8.). 
Pianoforte and Orchestra, M. Silas ; Silas.—Part If.—Symphony, ‘‘The Power of 
Sound,” Spohr. Aria, ‘‘ Rendimi quel cor,” Miss Dolby; Rossi. Aria, ‘‘ Agitato 
da smania,” Mr. Santley; Pacer. Overture, “Die Zauberflote,” Mozart.—The 
Third and Fourth Concerts, on Weduesday evenings, March 30 and May 11,— 
Subscription for the Series: Reserved Stalls, One Guinea and a-half; Unreserved 
Seats, One Guinea. —N.B.—Subscribers to the series who have not received their 
tickets before the first concert are entitled to an extra ticket for this concert. 
Single Tickets: Reserved Sofa Stall, 10s. 6d. ; Unreserved Seat, 7s.; Gallery, 5s. ; 
Back of Area and Upper Gallery, 2s. 6d. Tickets, programmes, and prospectuses 
of the Society to be had of Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 
CHARLES SALAMAN, Hon. Sec. 





ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS— 


i CLASSICAL SERIES. 

In commencing a new series of entertainments, the design of which may be 
understood by reference to the programme of Monday evening. the Directors of the 
Monday Popular Concerts wish to endow their undertaking with a more universal 
character than it has hitherto assumed. The advantages offered by St. James’s 
Hall, and the resources placed at their disposal by the generous patronage they 
have experienced, will, itis confidently hoped, enable them to carry out their plans 
with success. So rapidly is the taste for pure and healthy music spreading through 
all classes of the community, that no enterprise of this kind. can hope to prosper 
for any length of time, much less to attain a solid permanency, without taking 
this great social fact into consideration. 

The policy which led to the institution of the Monday Popular Concerts, and 
which has regulated their management from the beginning, will in no way be sub- 
verted by the introduction of a wholly new feature. On the contrary, variety will 
be gained without sacrificing expediency, and a fresh source of recreation to the 
— be combined, in all likelihood, with such results as may encourage the 

irectors to use redoubled efforts for the gratification of their supporters, and 
still further to enlarge the sphere of musical enjoyment. 

It will be perceived that the programme of each evening’s concertis made out from 
compositions, vocal and instrumental, by one master. This plan, which, after re- 
flection, the Directors have thought proper to adopt, while laying no pretence to 
absolute novelty, recommends itself as fittest for the purpose, foot best calculated 
to command attention, In its exclusive application to Chamber Music, morcover, 
the experiment may claim to be regarded as in some measure new; and so rich is 
the catalogue of vocal and instrumental works bequeathed to us by the great com- 
posers in this special branch of their art, so marked by sterling excellence, and 30 
undeserving of neglect, that, backed by the suffrages of the public, the Directors 
of the Monday Popular Concerts have no doubt wintuver of being ablz to present 
@ succession of entertainments unprecedented at least in variety of attraction. 
_ classical repertory of the a quartet, and of the sonata for piano, solus 
a " } a, 181 > Whi ! F a i 
is fairly tnexhanetibie : le that of the chamber songs, duets, and trios, 

joy proposed to inangurate this new experiment by a series of six concerts, 
= ia evoted to one, or at most two, of the recognised masters of the art; and, 
jmras Poe performances be honoured by public approval, to renew them at 
- - s. The programme selected from the works of Mozart is a specimen of 
fut plan which wil! be strictly adhered to, so faras that is possible, in all the 
bs ure consents of the series. The Directors have endeavoured, in its construction, 
bo Sy any 4 certain symmetry of form with a revelation of the composer’s genius 
, ~s ski I in each department of Chamber Music. The whole performance (provided 
-_ are no encores) wil], it is calculated, allowing for the interval between 
an pits, occupy somewhere about two hours and a-half; and Mozart’s 
i ‘pS ility to entertain and delight a music-loving audience during that space of 
M cm Tuinterruptedly, has been repeatedly shown, even at the concerts of 
aon ien, where the music has been of a character uniformly serious, and for the 
Monae uurelieved by those lighter vocal picees which the Directors of the 
onesal y. Popular Concerts trust may prove all the more acceptable from their 
oe . hi “ys with such works as the instrumental, quintet, quartet, trio, and sonata— 

In on earnest and unremitting attention is respectfully solicited. 
eae ru to render the series ef Classical Concerts as attractive as possible, and 
p< bah ue effect to the music comprised in the programmes, the most eminent 
nothi vocal and instrumental talent, foreign and native, will be engaged, and 

ng will be left undone by the Directors to make their undertaking worthy 
of public support. 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS.—Classical Series. 

H AYDR Oey evening, February 21, MOZART. Monday Evening, February 28, 

March 16 Monday evening, March 7, BEETHOVEN. On Monday evening, 

Phith 4th, there will be no Concert, owing to the Hull being engaged by the New 

March oH Society. Monday evening, March 21, WEBER. onday evening, 
Sofa Stall ANDEL AND BACH. Conductor—Mr. Benedict. 

6 dhieins an 5s. ; Reserved Seats, Balcony, 3s. ; Unrescrved Seats, 1s. ; which may 
48, Ch € ia the Ticket Office of the Hall, 28, Piccadilly ; Keith, Prowse and Cv.’s, 
Ollivi re, Old E 3 Cramer, Beale and Co.’s and Hammond’s, Regent-street; 

ers, Old Bond-street ; Leader and Cock’s, and Chappell’s, 50, New Bond-street. 











OZART.—M. SAINTON and Sig. PIATTI at the 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERIS, St. James’s Hall, on MONDAY 
EVENING next, Feb. 21. 

ProGRaAMME.—Pakrt |.—Grand Quintet in G minor, for two violins, two violas, 
and Violoncello, M. Sainton, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle Herr Schreurs, and Signor 
Piatti Mozart. Song, “‘The very Angels weep, dear,” Mr. Wilbye Cooper— 
Mozart. Duet, “ Ah perdona al primo aff-tto,” Miss Stabbach and Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper—Mozart. Trio in E flat, for Pianoforte, Clarionet, and Viola, Mr. Benedict, 
Mr. Lazarus, and Mr. Doyle—Mozart. Song, ** I Addio,” Miss Palmer—Mozart. 
Quartet canone, ‘‘E nel tuo nel mio bicchiero,” Misses Stabbach and Palmer, 
Messrs. Wilbye Cooper and Santley—Mozart. Svlo, Organ— Mozart. 

Part II.—Grand Quartet in U major (No. 6), for two Violins, Viola, and Vio- 
loncello, M. Sainton, Herr Ries, Herr Schreurs, and Signor Piatti—Mozart. 
Song, ‘Since youth and beauty both are thine,” Miss Stabbach — Mozart. 
Duet, ‘‘Su Beviam del bon licore,” Mr. Wilbye Cooper and Mr. Santley— Mozart. 
Sonata in B flat (No. 14), for Pianoforte and Violin, Mr. Benedict and M. Sainton— 

ozart. Song, ‘‘ Queste aventurieri infami,” Mr. Suntley—Mozart. Trio, ‘‘ Soave sia 
il vento,” Miss Stabbach, Miss Palmer, and Mr. Santley—Mozart. Solo, Organ— 


Mozart. 
Sofa Stalis, 5s. ; Reserved Seats, Balcony, 3s. ; Unresé rved Seats, 1s. 


HE VOCAL ASSOCIATION, ST. JAMES'S HALL.— 


Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Tuesday evening next, February 22nd. The 
Programme will consist of a Selection from the Works of Mendelssohn, Kiicken, 
Otto Goldschmidt, Sir Henry Bishop, Benedict, and other eminent composers. 
The Choir will number nearly 300 performers. Sofa Stalls, Baleony Stalls, Arca 
Reserved Seats (numbered), at the’uniform price of 2s. 6d. each, to be had at 
St. James’s Hall ticket office, Piccadilly, W. Commence at 8 o’'Clock. Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Loreley,” with the addition of ‘‘The Ave Maria” (first time of per- 
formance in blic), and Dr. Bennett’s ‘May Queen,” will be perfurmed on 








Wednesday, March 2ud. The Soprano part will be sustained by Madame 
Catherine Hayes. ee ree scccemnasiell 





KR. 


U. 
UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


AND 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
AND MANY OF THE NUBILITY AND DISTINGUISHED FAMILIES OF THE EMPIRE. 


DR. MARK’S 


GREAT NATIONAL INSTITUTION, 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
BRIDGE-STREET MANCHESTER, 


Established expressly by him for the education of Gentlemen, whe will receive 
appointments, as soon as competent, as Masters of Conservatoires of Music, to be 
established in every town and city througiiont the United Kingdom ;, also for 
Governesses and Professors of Music to acquire to teach on Dr Mark s highly 
approved system of musical education, or to be brought out as artists, is now 
open for the admission of pupils. Bhs |: Fi 

Prospectuses may be had either on personal application or by forwarding a 


stamped envelope. 


Dr. Mark begs also most respectfully to announce that he is open to engage- 
ments with his highly approved, interesting, pleasing, and instructive 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 











ENTITLED 


DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, 


Numbering upwards of thirty Instrumentalists, and a most effective Chorus 
the whole forming a most complete and unique 
JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 

COMPOSED OF 
Little English, Irish, and Scotch boys, from five to sixteen years of age, wl.o play 
operatic selections, solos, duets, quartets, quadrilles, taarches and polkas ; and 
sing songs, choruses, &c., in a most effective manner, and to whom he gives a 
gratuitous general and musical education in order to il!st:ate his highly approved 
system of musical education, and with whom he travels abont the count-y to 
excite an interest for and help to estabijis musica! institutions called **Con- 
servatoires of Music” for little children in every town, city, and village of this 

great empire. : ; ; 
All letters must be addressed to Dr. Mark, Royal Coilege of Music, Bridge- 
street, Manchester. 
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T JAMESS HALL.—NEW PHILHARMONIC 
CONCERTS.—Eighth Season.—Director, Henry Wilde, Mus. Doc., Cantab.— 
BEErHOVEN’S CHORAL SYMPHONY, with orchestra and choir of 300 per- 
formers. Artists already engaged:—Miss Louisa Pyne, Mad. Anna Bishop, and 
Mad. Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, M. Depret, Sig. Belletti, Mr. 
Weiss, Miss Arabella Goddard, and Sig. Andreoli. Transferable Subscription 
Tickets, Reserved Sofa Stalls, €2 2s., and Unreserved Seats, £1 1s. (to admit to the 
five Monday Evening Concerts, on March 16, April 11, May 9 and 23, June 6, and 
to the five Saturday Afternoon Rehearsals, on March 14, April 9, May 7 and 21, and 
June 4), of Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 
Cheapside. W. GRAEFF NICHOLLS, Hon. Sec. 
2, St. James’s Hall. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
—Conductor, Mr. COSTA. Friday next, February 25th, Handel’s SOLOMON, 
Principal vocalists:—Madame Catherine Hayes, Miss Dolby, Madame Weiss; 
Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Thomas. Tickets, 8s., 5s., aud 10s, each, at the 
Society’s Office, 6, Exeter Hall. 








N R. BRINLEY RICHARDS has the honour to announce 
= that he will give TWO CONCERTS of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC, at the Hanover Square Rooms, during the months of March and May. 
The first will take place on Tuesday Evening, March 15. To commence at Half- 
past eight o’clock. Mr. Brinley Richards will be assisted by eminent Vocal and 
Instrumental Artistes. The Programme will consist of compositions by Mozait, 
Beethoven, Clementi, Dussex, and Mendelssohn. Subscription Tickets for the 
Series (Reserved Seats), 15s.; Single Tickets, 7 Shillings. May be had of the 
Music-sellers in Regent-street and Bond-street, and of Mr. Brinley Richards, 4, 
Torrington-street, Russell-square. 





ISS EMMA BUSBY has returned to London for the 
season. All communications to be addressed to her residence, 30, Upper 
Gioucester-place, Dorset-square, 





YOUNG LADY, Student of the Royal Academy, 

has part of her time unoccupied, which she is willing to devote to the 
instruction of pnpils in Pianoforte or Singing. Address for Terms, 52, Portman- 
place, Maida-hill. 





HARP AND PIANOFORTE.—-Mrs. FULLER, Organist 


of the French Episcopal Church, has some hours in the week disengaged 
for private lessons. Juvenile pupils received on school terms at her residence, 
26, Upper Baker-street, Rezent’s-pork. 





IANOFORTE AND SINGING.—A Young Lady, 

“King’s Scholar” and sub-professor of the Royal Academy of Music, has 

part of her time now unoccupied, which she is willing to devote to the instruc- 

tion of pupils (either in schools or private families) in singing and the 
pianoforte. Address E., 48, Bernard-street, Russell-square. 





INGING LESSONS IN THE TRUE ITALIAN 
SCHOOL.—SIGNOR G. PAGGI, Professor of Singing, Chevalier of the 
Golden Military Equestrian Order of St. Silvester; Honorary Member and Examiner 
of the Musical Academy of St. Cecilia of Rome, Member of the Artists’ Associa- 
tion of Paris, &c., &c., &c., begs toannounce to the nobility, gentry, Lis pupils, and 
artists, that he has arrived in town for the season to resume his instructions as 
before, at bis own or their residences. For particulars, apply at Signor Paggi’s 
residence, 15, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square. 





O CONCERT GIVERS, CONDUCTORS, &e— 


A Gentleman with a powerful Baritone voice of great compass (a thorough 
musician) is anxious to meet with a professional person who will introduce him to 
the public as asinger, either in sacred or secular music. First-class testimonials can 
be given, and very liberal terms are offered. M. D., 7, Webb’s County-terrace, 
New Kent-road, 8. E. 


0 BOOK AND MUSIC-SELLERS.—A young man, 

respectably connected, who understands tuning and general repairs con- 
nected with Pianofortes, is desirous of obtaining a situation in a respectable 
country house, where one or both of the above branches may be earried on, and 
where he could make himself generally useful. The amount of salary will not 
be of so much object as the comforts of a home. Address, A. B., to the care of 
Mr, Thomas Birch, Commercial-road, Hereford. 








O MUSIC-SELLERS and PUBLISHERS. — To be 
; Disposed of, a first-class MUSIC-SELLER’S and PUBLISHER'S BUSINESS, 
in the most fashionable leading thoroughfare of London. The proprietor retiring 
in consequence of ill health, Address W. R., care of Mr. Thomas Chappell, 50, 
New Bond-street, W. 





O BE DISPOSED OF, an Old-established Pianoforte 


and Music Warehouse, in one of the principal towns in the North of 
England, including a good tuning connection and several agencies, affording a very 
eligilt opportunity for a professional gentleman, the present proprietor (a pro- 
fessor of music) removing to London. For particulars, apply to Messrs. Boosey 
and Sons, Holles-street, London, 





AUTION.—* THE MAY QUEEN,.”—The words of 

WM. STERNDALE BENNETT'S Pastoral “THE MAY QUEEN,” written 

by H. F. Chorley, being the sole copyright of Messrs. LeEapER and Cock, all 

parties are cautioned against printing the same in any form whatever, without 

the consent of Messrs. Leader and Cock being first obtained in writing. 63, New 
Bond-street, corner of Brook-street. P 


OR SALE, A GOOD ORGAN. Compass of keys, CC 

. to F in alt., with pedal bourbons to CCC. Stops: stopt diapason, open 

diapason, principal, fifteenth, flute, claribella, pedal coupler. Polished birch case, 
with gilded front. Apply to Mr. Vinnicombe, 14, Northernhay-place, Exeter. 





ISS ARABELLA GODDARD'S TWO NEW SOLOS, 

. performed by her with the greatest success, ‘‘Erin,” fantasia on Irish 

airs, 4s.; and ‘‘Caledonia,” Scotch fantasia, 4s. Both composed by J. Benedict, 

oe ge cg with Miss Goddard’s portrait. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 
olles-street. 


IGNOR CAMPANA’S MOST POPULAR ITALIAN 

ROMANZAS,.—“ Tristezza,” 2s. ; *‘La Rondinella,” 2s, ; ‘‘ La Desolata,” 2s, ; 

“Rimprovero,” 2s, ; “‘ La prima lagrima,” 2s, Boosey and Sous’ Musical Liorary, 
Holles-street. 


NM ISs DOLBY’S FAVOURITE SONGS.—< Those dear 

old times,” 2s. 6d. ; ‘‘ Daybreak,” by Longfellow and Balfe, 2s.; ‘Many a 
time and oft,” by Duggan, 2s. 6d.; ‘‘The green trees whispered,” by Balfe, 2s. 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, Holles-street. 


ORDMANN’S PIANOFORTE DUETS. — Tutto e 
sciolto, 3s.; Viravviso, 3s.; Ah! non giunge, 2s. 6d.; Ernani, involami, 
4s.; O luce di quest’, 4s. ; Il segreto, 3s.; A te, o cara, 3s.; Fra poco a me, 4s. ; 
Noble Seigneurs, 3s.; O fortune, & ton caprice, 3s.; La mia letizia, 3x.; Il balen, 
and Di quella pira, 4s.; Sila stanchezza, 3s.; Com’ e gentil, 8s.; D’ un pensiero, 
4s.; Suona la tromba, 4s.; Son vergin vezzosa, 3s,; La donna? mobile, 4s.; Ah! 
che la morte, 4s.; Libiamo, brindisi, 4s, Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 
Holles-street, 


OOSEY’S COMPLETE OPERAS FOR VIOLIN, 

price one shilling each :—I1 Trovatore, La Traviata, Rigoletto, Le Prophate, 

La Sonnambula, Lucrezia Borgia, Norma, Lucia di Lammermoor, Elisire d’ Amore, 

Ernani, Masaniello, Don Pasquale, I Puritani, Les Huguenots, Il Barbiere, Don 

Juan, Martha, Luisa Miller, Fille du Régiment, The Bohemian Girl, Maritana. 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, Holles-street. 


AURENT'S SATANELLA VALSE, & SATANELLA 


QUADRILLE, price 4s. each, both superbly illustrated in colours by 
Brandard. Bvosey and Sons, Holles-street. 























“(NOME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD,” Balfe’s 


, celebrated song, as a piece for the Pianoforte, by Rudolf Nordmann, 
price 3s.—Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, Holles-strect. 





“TMHE POWER OF LOVE,” Miss Louisa Pyne’s cele- 

brated ballad, in Balfe’s opera, ‘‘Satanella,” as a piece for the Pianoforte, 

~ Emel Nordmans, illustrated, price 3s,—Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 
olles-street. 


“ DPONNIE NEW MOON,” G. LINLEY’S newest and 
most popular song, sung by Miss Stabbach, andinvariably encored. Prico 
Illustrated. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, Holles-street. 





2s. 6d. 





8. PRATTEN’S New Fantasia for the Flute, on 

-& @ subjects from “Marta,” 5s. ; his Valse Brillante, 5s. ; Mazurka élégante, 3s. ; 

Andante aud rondo (& la polka), 8s., with pianoforte accompaniment. Also 

Madame Pratten’s publications for the guitar, consisting of 60 songs, 31 pieces, 

including her arrangement of Paganini’s ‘‘ Carnaval de Venise.” May be had of 
Mr. R. 8. Pratten, at his residence, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 





ACHIANA,.—Select Preludes and Fugues from the 
miscellaneous Pianoforte works of J. 8. Bach, as performed in public by 
Miss Arabella Goddard. No. 1, Fuga Scherzando in A minor; No. 2, Prelude and 
Fugue on the name B A C Hin B flat; No, 3, Fantasia con Fughetta in D major. 
Price 28. each. The Literary Gazette says: ‘‘ As an introduction to the more 
difficult and elaborate works of the Leipsic Cantor, we can rig om nothing more 
appropriate, nothing more likely to tempt the student onward, than these selections 
from Bach’s fugitive compositions, which present the further attraction of being 
almost unknown in England.” 
London: Published by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 





HURCH MUSIC.—Price Eighteen Pence. <A Selection 
of Standard PsaALM AND Hymn Tones, of a sound and devotional character, 
adapted for the use of Parish Choirs and Churches, Edited and arranged by 
E_H. Thorne, Organist and Choir Master, Henley-on-Thames. f 
Price Eighteen Pence. A Selection of Sinate AND DouBLE Caants. Edited 
and arranged by E, H. Thorne. 
rice Three Pence, CANTICLES, 


Also, P London: 
W. Wells Gardner, 7, Paternoster-row, 


Divipep FOR CHANTING. 
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REVIEWS. 


‘Lays from Strathearn—by Caroline, Baroness Nairne, 
with Symphonies and Accompaniments by Finlay Dun 
Addison and Hollier, London; Paterson and Sons, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow). A complete collection of the 
songs with which the authoress of “The Land of the Leal” 
endowed her country cannot be regarded otherwise than as a 
welcome addition to the national store. However little we 
may sympathise in the present day with that shallow, worth- 
less scapegrace, Charles Edward, or with the native supe- 
riority of the “Myrtle” to the “Rose,” such ballads as 
“Will ye no come back again” and “We ha’e the crown 
without a head” (“The Regalia”), will be admired for their 
fervour and poetic sentiment, irrespective of the subjects 
which they aim at glorifying. Of far more geheral interest, 
however, while of equal if not of higher beauty, are “The 
Auld House,” and “Kind Robin lo’es me.” In the former 
(which we have not space to quote), it is true, there occurs 
one touch of the “Prince Charlie” twaddle; but, if we 
change the words, “Scotland's heir,” for some rhythmical 
equivalent, the exquisite picture of “The Auld House” 
might be rendered just as complete, without sacrificing such 
a pretty stanza as the following :— 

“ And the Leddy, too, sae genty, 
There sheltered Scotland’s heir, 
And clipt a lock wi’ her ain hand, 
Frae his lang yellow hair.” 


The other poem to which we have alluded presents an 
average specimen of Lady Nairne’s poetical powers, and is 
not too long to cite in extenso :— 


“ Robin is my ain gudeman, 
Now match him, earlins, gin ye can, 
For ilk ane whitest thinks her swan, 
But kind Robin lo’es me. 
To mak my boast, I’ll e’en be bauld, 
For Robin lo’ed me young and auld, 
In simmer’s heat and winter’s cauld, 
My kind Robin lo’ed me. 


Robin he comes hame at e’en, 

Wi’ pleasure glancin’ in his een ; 

He tells me a’ he’s heard and seen, 

And syne how he lo’es me. 

There’s some ha’e land, and some ha’e gowd, 
Mair wad ha’e them gin they cou’d, 

But a’ I wish o’ warld’s guid 

Is Robin aye to lo’e me.” 


With respect to Lady Nairne’s new versions of old songs, 
her “emendations” and “remodellings,” we do not always 
share the enthusiasm of the editor. A bit of cant peeps out 
here and there. The additions to “Auld Langsyne,” for 
instance, besides being weak, are wholly superfluous, 

Burns says :— 


‘We twa ha’e paidlet i? the burn 
Frae mornin’ sun till dine; 
But seas between us braid ha’e roar’d 
Sin’ auld langsyne. 


We twa ha’e run about the braes, 
An’ pu’d the gowans fine ; 

But we’ve wandered mony a weary fit 
Sin’ auld langsyne.” 


Not satisfied with this, Lady Nairne has added :— 


“ We twa ha’e seen the simmer sun, 
And thought it aye would shine ; 
But mony a cloud has come belween 
Sin auld langsyne.” 





Which we maintain to be as flat as it is uncalled for. We 
all know the subjoined stanza :-— 
“Till tak nae mair frae your pint stoup, 
Ye'll get nae mair frae mine; 
But we’ll take a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld langsyne.” 


But we were not so well acquainted with a fact contained in 
an editorial note, viz. :—that, “When sung at soirées, the cup 
here mentioned is understood to mean ‘a cup of tea.” 
Had Isa Craig perused this statement before writing her 
“prize poem,” she might have devoted yet another stanza to 
prove, that, by the law of nature, her hero could have been 
neither better nor worse than what he actually was. 


It could not be! 
That restless spirit free 
Too fiercely had been torn ; 
The pangs he long was fated to endure 
No potion thin might cure— 
Nought but the essence of John Barleycorn, 
His every nerve which braced, 
And from his inmost soul all darkening shadows chased. 


Tea and cant apart, Zhe Lays of Strathearn are a valua- 
ble bequest—something added to poetry, worth studying, 
and worth remembering. For the most part, Mr. Finlay 
Dun’s ‘‘symphonies and accompaniments” may be com- 
mended at least for simplicity if not always for purity. 
Occasionally, however, they are open to disapproval. Here, 
for example, is an “uncommonly slim” prelude :— 
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And here (to make an end) an entire song, harmonised in a 
very uncomfortable manner :— 


Slow and with expression. in 
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Where the Bee Sucks—arranged for the pianoforte by 
Jules Benedict (Chappell and Co.),-is another attractive 
piece, to be classed (although, of course, in a very different 
style) with the Irish and Scotch fantasias (“ Erin” and 
“Caledonia”) from the same elegant and untiring pen. 
“ Where the bee sucks,” besides being an exquisite melody, 
suggests all sorts of graceful harmonies and fairy-like pas- 
sages. Nor has the opportunity been lost to Mr. Benedict, 
who sets off Arne’s flowing measures in the daintiest possible 
frame-work, developes the theme with musicianly complete- 
ness, varies it in the most brilliant and sparkling manner, 
and winds up the whole with a beautiful coda, Seldom has 
he been better inspired. 

Le Souvenir Musical de Beauté pour Paris (1857-8)—édité 
par Abelinde 8..E Rae (Richault, Paris), is a very elegant 
volume, comprising vocal and instrumental music, by the 


editress, of considerable pretensions, ornamented with por-- 


traits, exquisitely engraved, of ladies distinguished alike for 
their rank and for their personal attractions (Hine ile 
lachryme—hence the Souvenir de Beauté). There is the 
Grand. Duchess Constantine of Russia, with a basket of 
flowers; Frances, Countess of Waldegrave, with nothing (and 
wanting nothing) but her charming self to engage attention ; 
Madame Auguste Belmont, with a fan and a handkerchief ; 
and Madlle. Maria de Majorca, reclining on a balustrade. A 
mere glance atthe portraitof the Countess of Waldegrave must 
conjure up visions (even to the mind’s eye of an “absolute 
musician ”) of Strawberry Hill, with all its poetical and his- 
torical associations. To this admirable lady, Mr. Peter 
Cunningham dedicates his new edition of Horace Walpole’s 
Letters, appropriately addressing her as“ The Restorer of 
Strawberry Hill.” This classic relic, indeed, has not only 
been restored, but preserved, by Lady Waldegrave. But for 
her, some Vandal speculator might ere now have demolished 
the temple consecrated to the Muses, and have overspread 
the lawny turf—whereon the foot of genius was wont to tread 
—with bricks, and dust, and rubbish. The favourite house 
and grounds of Horace Walpole may, in some _ re- 
spects, have lost that individuality of character which 
enchanted the noble and courtly visitors to Twickenham in 
the eighteenth century. The picturesque forms of antiquity it 
might have been impossible wholly to maintain ; and some- 
thing, too, was due, while instituting changes and renova- 
tions, to the taste of the present age. But, nevertheless, 
Lady Waldegrave has had the classic taste to restore, and 
even remodel, without subverting, or in any great degree 
modifying, the original design. She respected the propor- 
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tions of the old fantastic structure, while infusing an 
essential novelty and freshness into its general aspect ; and 
with consummate taste and judgment has almost de facto 
created a modern Strawberry Hill, which, youthful and 
inviting as it stands before the eye of the visitor, 
still forcibly suggests associations of the ancient edifice, 
Nor has the heart of the interior lost its vitality, or 
its ardent sympathies. The pulse of sovial life still 
beats as warm as ever, and with as generous affections 
for all that is beautiful and exalted in our common nature. 
The feminine allurements of the modern hostess lose nothing 
by comparison with the attainments and worldly knowledge 
of the courtly cynic of the early Georgian era. The halls 
still resound with brilliant flashes of wit from the most dis- 
tinguished individuals and greatest notorieties of the epoch. 
Could Horace Walpole rise from his grave and be permitted 
to revisit the haunts of his brightest days, he might be 
startled at first by the strange draperies and the new life 
surrounding him; but he would soon accustom himself to 
these simple innovations, while the smile of the lady of the 
mansion would wean him from jealous thoughts and vain 
regrets. , 

“ What”—our musical readers will ask—“ has all this to 
do with Mdlle. Abelinde 8. E. Rae’s compositions?” .What, 
indeed ! (A2 e. 


MEMOIR OF THE PARISH CHURCH OF 8ST. MARTIN 
IN THE FIELDS.—THE RECENT ALTERATIONS 
THEREIN.—THE VARIOUS ORGANS THE CHURCH 
HAS POSSESSED. 

Tue parish church of Saint Martin-in-the-Fields, as everybody 
knows, stands at the north-east angle of Trafalgar Square. The 
sacred edifice derives its name from the original one (for there 
have been three at least occuping the spot) having been dedi- 
cated to St. Martin, a Bishop Confessor, and worker of numerous 
miracles, who flourished in the fourth century ; the adjunct to 
the name having its origin, doubtless, in the Church being situ- 
ate, when founded, in the fields, with no houses near it. 

The first account we have of a church here is a record that in 
1222 a dispute arose between the Abbot of Westminster and 
the Bishop of London as to which of these dignitaries had juris- 
diction over it, insomuch as the church was said to “stand on 
debatable ground between London and Westminster,” and the 
probability is that it was there a church was first built. It is 
supposed to have been a chapel for the Monks of Westminster 
when they visited their Convent Garden (Covent Garden), which 
extended to it. When the monastery was dissolved by Henry 
VIITI., he, appropriating the endowments to his own purposes, 
pulled down the chapel and rebuilt it larger, to serve as a 
church for the inhabitants; and the parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, was then (1535) divided, one moiety of it being 
appropriated as a parish to this church.* In 1606 the church 
was enlarged by a spacious chancel being built to it at the 
expense of Prince Henry, eldest son of King James I., and some 
of the nobility. In 1663, the tower was rebuilt at the expense 
of the parishioners, the sum of £2159 having been assessed on 
them and collected for that purpose. Again in 1669, a further 
sum of £824 was raised in like way for works on the tower. 
After many expensive repairs, and the church being of 
capacity insufficient for the accommodation of the greatly 
increased population of the parish, that building was taken 
down in 1721, and the present edifice, from the designs of James 
Gibbs, was erected, and consecrated in 1726. The total amount 
expended on the edifice was £36,891 10s. 4d.; of this sum 
£33,450 was raised under the authority of an Act of Parlia- 











* The parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields eventually became sub-divided 
into five. I1stly. ‘The parish of St. Paul, Covent. Garden, being 
abstracted therefrom, anno 1638, 2ndly. St. James, Westminster, 1684. 
8rdly, St. Ann, Soho, 1686; and 4thly, St. George, Hanover Square, 


1724, 
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ment by rates on the owners and occupiers of the houses, &c., 
of the parish. The remainder was supplied mostly by private 
donations of His Majesty George I.* It is a substantial and 
majestic structure, built of Portland stone, in the florid Roman 
or Italian style of architecture ; and is considered to be, after 
the cathedral, the most splendid of the classic sacred edifices in 
the metropolis. Standing completely isolated, every part of the 
exterior is ornamented. The principal front consists of a mag- 
nificent Corinthian hexastyle portico, raised on a flight of steps, 
and composed of 8 columns—six in front and two in flank. These 
sustain a bold entablature and pediment, in the tympanum of 
whichis the royal arms; and the frieze bears the following inscrip- 
tin:—D SACRAM AEDEM 8S. MARTINI PAROCHIANI 
EXTRAVS FEC. A.D. MDCCXXVI. JACOBO GIBBS 
ARCHITECTO. The north and south side of the body of the 
church are uniform, and are made into seven divisions by 
pilasters of the same order and height as the columns of the 
portico, and bearing the cornice and entablature continued from 
the portico. An entrance-door occupies the two end divisions, 
and these two divisions differ from the others by their elevations 
being distinguished by columns insulated and coupled with 
ante, which produce a delightful variety, and have a fine effect 
on the profile of the building ; each of the other divisions have 
two windows, in tier, within rusticated niches, the upper larger 
than the lower. The east &nd—a remarkably elegant elevation— 
comprises a similar arrangement to that of the sides, but with 
the addition of the triangular pediment corresponding with that 
of the portico at the opposite end, and a Venetian window (Ionic 
order) in the central division. The roof, as marked by the pedi- 
mentsof the portico and the eastern end, is continuous from end to 
end of the building, except where truncated by the interception 
of the tower. It is covered with lead, and concealed by a 
handsome balustrade ornamented with urns, 

The steeple is an exceedingly stately and elegant pile, and is 
allowed by critics to equal the best specimen of skill in that 
species of structure left by Sir Christopher Wren, and has the 
merit of originality in not resembling one of the steeples erected 
by that great architect. The elevation is made into two principal 
divisions, a tower and a spire, composed successively of :—Ist. A 
plain square pe, which rises from the body of the church 
immediately behind the centre of the portico, 2nd. The belfry 
stage, ornamented with Ionic pilasters and entablature of the 
order, with rusticated window-frame in each face. 3rd. The 
clock stage—here the spire commences: this story is of square 
form with broken angles, and presenting a dial to the four 
quarters, over each of which the cornice runs in a sweep. 4th. 
An octagonal lantern, formed of an arched window in each face, 
and a Corinthian column at each angle, crowned with the entabla- 
ture and vase ornaments above. 5th. A lofty obelisk, of 
octagon shape and fluted, and pierced with circular openings at 
intervals, having a sort of stylebat base, and at the top a 
gilded ball and vane and royal crown, completing a total height 
of 185 feet. Here is a splendid ring of bells, the weights of 
which are respectively 314 ewt., 233, 174, 154, 124, 10}, 84, 73, 
6}, and 6}—total weight of metal 141 ewt., also another bell for 
the clock to strike upon, These bells were recast (at the time 
of re-building the church), from the old peal of six, by Ruddle, 
of Gloucester, and cost, inclusive of the additional metal, £1,264, 
and are considered the most musical peal in London.t 


* George I. appears to have taken much interest in the building of 
the church, He was to have laid the foundation stone, but the cere- 
mony was done by proxy; however, he gave 100 guineas to regale the 
workmen on the occasion, as well as a like sum for the same purpose 
on the completion of the work, and gave a grand new organ. His 
Majesty was a great lover of music. The parochial vestry-room is 
— round with half-length portraits of the vicars (beginning with 
a 1670, and running in sequence), almost all of whom attained 

© high distinction in the church, And here, occupying the centre 
— over the fire-place, is one also of this monarch—a highly- 
nae ainting—and vis-a-vis to this is placed Gibbs, the architect. 
. he lo by is a pretty model, in wood, of the church, showing, also, 

¢ interior arrangements, the paving, &c. &c. 

&h by wae 19 a tradition connected with St. Martin’s bells, to the effect 

at the frail, but warm-hearted Nell Gwynne, mistress of Charles II., 





In 1842 the steeple was struck by lightning, and suffered such 
extensive damage as to render it necessary to be taken down to 
the level of the clock and re-built, the expense of which, 
amounting to £1,700, was defrayed by the insurance company. 

The interior of the church is approached by three vestibules, 
the centre one occupying the basement of the steeple, the others 
being collateral thereto, and which contain stairs to the galleries. 
The body of the church is a plain quadrangle, the square form 
being broken only by the recess at the east end, in which the 
altar is placed, and is made as usual into nave and aisles, 
divided off by a series of four isolated Corinthian columns 
on each side, with corresponding pilasters against the 
walls at each end, which rise from pedestals, which latter, 
until the recent alterations, were level with the top of 
the pewing. And from the square entablature of the order 
which crowns each column springs the vaulted roof.* The porticn 
covering the central space or nave, being semi-elliptical, is 
formed into eighteen large panels, enriched with wreaths, 
cherubs’ heads, escallops, and other ornamental devices ; on the 
coved part over the other recess are the royal arms, emblazoned 
in gold and colour. The portion of the roof over the aisles, con- 
sists of a series of shallow domes, each ornamented with enriched 
bands, which rise from brackets and cherubim in the side walls, 
each dome having an expanded flower in the centre.t 

The lightness with which this roof (which may be regarded 
as one single roof, covering the whole of the church) springs 
from the columns, is universally admired, and it is altogether, 
perhaps, the most strikingly handsome work of its kind ever 
witnessed. The late Mr. Joseph Gwilt, in a critical notice of 
this church, thus observes:—“ ‘The interior is richly ornamented 
in its upper portions, perhaps with more profusion than taste, 
and the introduction of windows over the sides of the altar, 
together with the effect of the eastern doors, makes it a little 
too gay and theatrical for Protestant worship; but, notwith- 
standing all its faults, the work, as a whole, deserves the cele- 
brity it has acquired, and reflects the highest. credit on the 
architect, who, it must be conceded, derived no small advantage 
from the Church of St. James, Westminster, to which he is 
indebted for his arrangement of the vaulting.” 

The altar screen is an unimportant work; it consists 
mainly of the dado of the east window, having an ornamental 
panel containing the monagram I. H. 8. within an irradiation of 
gold. The eastern window, of Venetian design, comprised in 
three lights, the centre one being the larger, and semi-circular 
headed, is filled with ground and stained glass, without paint- 
ings, but containing an irradiation on the upper part, with the 
name of “Deus” in the centre, but the glass, by the way, of the 
most commonplace description. 

The flanks of the recess are ornamented with Corinthian 
pilasters: the enrichments of the capitals and the different 
members of the order in the cornice are the same as those in the 
body of the church, but the cornice here being continuous, the 
decoration appears more rich and massive. In the centre of the 
aisle, above the altar, is a splendid irradiation in gold surround- 
ing the name of the Deity in Hebrew characters. The sides of 
the altar recess are occupied by two vestries, and a state pew 
over each, the latter entirely enclosed, but opening into the 
church by means of sash-windows. These pews were originally 
designed for the use of the Royal Family and the Household. 
As the parish comprises within its bounds the portion of St. 
James’s Palace that formed the residence apartments of the 
sovereign, St. Martin was, until the Court ceased to reside at St. 





(at whose suggestion the profligate monarch is suid to have founded 
Chelsea Hospital), whose remains were interred here in 1687, bequeathed 
in trust to the parish the therewith to provide for the bell-ringers a 
weekly repast of a “leg of mutton and trimmings.” Query if this be a 
reality or a fiction. 

* 'The shafts of thes¢ interior columns and their carved capitals are 
of stone, but the entablature and work above are of “lath and plaster,” 
formed round the main timbers of the roof, which rise immediately 
from the eapitals of the columns. 

+ The decorative portion of the work in this roof, &., was executed 
by two Italian artists, Signori Artori and Bagotti, said to have been the 
last fret workers that ever came to England, 
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James’s, considered the proper parish church of the Royal 
Family, and hence the provision here adverted to. The Admi- 
ralty is also in the parish of St. Martin, and to the use of the Lords 
thereof one of these oriel window-pews subsequently became 
appropriated. It was formerly customary for naval victories to 
be first announced by the bells of this church. The other oriel 
window-pew is now the hereditary property of the Drummonds, 
of the famous aristocratic banking-house, at Charing-cross. 

The interior of St. Martin’s is without mural monuments, the 
peculiarity of the construction not admitting of their erection. 
Among the celebrities of whom the registers record the burial, is 
that of, in 1814, Charles Dibdin, at once the songster, composer, and 
poet: a man, who had he rendered a tithe of the services actu- 
ally performed by him to the naval strength of his country 
under the name of captain, instead of that of a writer, would 
have died a wealthy peer, but, as it was, drew his last breath in 


poverty. 
(To be continued.) 


THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 
(Translated from the “ Recensionen” of Vienna.) 


A TRIPLE cause of scandal, afforded by the representatives of 
the so-called “Music of the Future,” is now attracting the 
attention of all musical circles in Germany, Herr Franz Liszt, 
Herr Hans von Biilow, and Herr Damrosch, have entered into 
a compact with each other to occasion universal indignation by 
their more than reckless conduct, and thus to diminish even the 
small amount of respect in which their party has been hitherto 
held. The circumstances of the case are as follow :— 

Herr Liszt conducts in Weimar a new opera by his pupil, 
Cornelius; the opera displeases the public, and Herr Liszt feels 
called upon, by himself applauding the work, to protest against 
the disapprobation of the audience. Thus we have a conductor 
who forgets to such an extent the respect due to the public and 
the duties imposed by his office, that he allows himself to be so 
far carried away as to play the part of a volunteer clagueur. 

In Berlin, Herr von Biilow gives a concert of the “ Future.” 
This, as was the case the previous year, excites a very “ present” 
opposition. We will give, from a letter we received a few 
days ago from our musical correspondent in Berlin, the 
passage relating to the circumstance. “ During the performance 
got up by Herr von Biilow, there occurred a very peculiar in- 
cident, without a precedent in the history of concerts at Berlin. 
At the conclusion of the Symphonic Poem, by Liszt, a few en- 
thusiastic admirers of the “ Future” broke out into approving 
applause ; the far greater majority of those present, however 
protested, in a very unmistakeable and energetic fashion’ 
against this, and reduced the applauders to silence. The con- 
cert-giver thereupon advanced a few steps, and called upon 
those who hissed to leave the room, ‘as such manifestations of 
opinion were contrary to custom.’ The audience, thus insulted 
as a body, endured the provocation silently, perhaps out of 
consideration for the Princess of Prussia, who was present, 
or perhaps simply because only a very few had understood the 
purport of Herr von Biilow’s words. But their indignation 
was all the louder afterwards, and the subject formed the topic 
of conversation in town for two or three days.” Thus, in 
Berlin, a concert-giver is bold enough to make an attempt to 
turn out the public. The people of Berlin now know what is in 

store for them, on the next occasion that a “ Symphonic Poem’ 
does not please. 

In Breslau, another adept of the “Future,” Herr Damrosch, 
pursues a similar course, ‘ 

Thus we find everywhere the same arrogance on the part of a 
notorious coterie, the same haughty presumption, and the same 
despotism in forcing on the public certain works; everywhere 
do we meet the same futile scorn, immediately the majority of 
reasonable musicians and amateurs oppose the efforts of this 
pote. Everywhere do we find the same boldness and the same 

umiliation. 











SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF BEETHOVEN, 
BY G. A, MACFARREN, 
(Greatly extended, by the writer (expressly for the Musical World), 
from an article in the Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography.) 
(Continued from page 101.) 

In 1808, the composition of the pianoforte concerto in G, in- 
troduced another novelty in construction, which, apparently 
trifling in itself, has led to important results in the design of 
subsequent productions. This is, the announcing at once the 
character of the work by opening the composition with a solo 
for the pianoforte, instead of, as had previously been the ac- 
cepted custom, preceding the entry of the principal instrument 
by the long ¢wtti which is a complete epitome of the first move- 
ment. Four years later, a further modification of the coven- 
tional form of this class of composition was made in the Concerto 
in E flat, where, for the first time, the universally customary 
pause for the player’s cadence is omitted; and the direction 
“Senza cadenza” definitely prohibits the executant from indul- 
ging in such manifestation of invention or the want of it, as is 
allowed, nay, exacted of him in all antecedent concertos. 

In 1809, Beethoven was offered the appointment at Cassel of 
Kapellmeister to Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, with 
a salary of 600 ducats, and an equipage. Such an engagement, 
with the independence it was to secyre, and the a 
it was to open, was most desirable to the already world-acknow- 
ledged artist ; but so highly was his merit prized, and so cordial 
was the feeling in his interest, that the Archduke Rudolf, Prince 
Lobkowitz, and Prince Kinsky—perpetual honour be to them 
for their illustrious liberality—subscribed together to pay him 
an annual pension of 4000 florins, with the condition, which he 
accepted, that he should nct hold an office out of the Austrian 
dominions: and the composer was thus placed in a position to 
be indifferent to every consideration in his works but the 
advancement of his art. 

A circumstance connected with this incident strongly exempli- 
fies Beethoven’ssuspicious character, hisreadiness to take offence, 
and his generous zeal to atone for it. Young Ries, to whom he 
had given a thousand proofs of friendship, on being told that 
his master had refused the appointment at Cassel, wrote to ask 
his permission to apply for it for himself. His repeated letters 
to this effect received no reply; equally in vain he sought to 
speak to him, until an accidental meeting aa him an oppor- 
tunity, when Beethoven disdainfully retorted—“ Do you presume 
to think that you could fill an office that has been offered to 
me?” Stung to the quick by this repulse, Ries forced him to an 
explanation, when he owned that he had or his pupil to 
be trying against him for the engagement, and that his conduct 
was in resentment of the fancied opposition ; but being now 
convinced that he had supposed falsely, he exerted himself with 
far more energy to obtain the post for Ries than he had done to 
secure it for himself. The exertion was, however, to no effect, 
for during the delay the appointment had been given to Blangini, 
a composer, whose romances and notturnes (the only pieces 
of his production that have overlived him), show how very 
difterent a quality of musicianship from that of the great master, 
was adequate to the discharge of the duties which Beethoven 
had declined. 

Other anecdotes of Beethoven’s relationship with Ries equally 
illustrate his wayward, wilful, and impetuous temper ; and, as 
much as the touching incident, already related, of the composer's 
recollection of an old kindness of his pupil’s father, when he first 
received the son in Vienna, these, which show a less kindly, 
though scarcély a less genial phase of his character, serve to 
vitalise our idea of his personality, and are therefore worth 
narrating. For instance; when the proof-sheets of the three 
Sonatas (Op. 29) arrived from the publishers, Beethoven, who was 
engaged at his desk, desired Ries to play the Sonata in G : he 
complied, of course, and proceeded without interruption, till 
that place in the last page of the first movement where the 
composition had been tampered with by the introduction of two 
bars ;* the player having no authority but the copy before him 





* These introduced bars are retained in some editions of the Sonata, 
in that of Mr. Moscheles, among others. 
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went on innocently with his performance, when the composer, 
infuriated at the interpolation, resented upon the hapless execu- 
tant the effrontery of the publisher, by rushing across the room, 
and knocking Ries from his seat at the pianofore, to the floor. 
It was easy to convince him that Ries was blameless in the 
matter, but the master was so incensed with the liberty taken 
with his work by the publisher, that he withdrew the copyright 
of the three Sonatas, and assigned it to another house. Again ; 
when Clementi visited Vienna, some one indiscreetly suggested 
to Beethoven that, in consideration of his high standing, this 
famous artist ought to pay him the courtesy of waiting on him 
to pay his respects ; Clementi, on the other hand, fancied that, 
being a stranger, the ceremony of the first visit was due to him- 
self; the result was, that each took offence at the other, offence 
so deep, that, though chance occasionally led them to sit face to 
face at the same table in a public dining-room, neither would 
speak to his opposite neighbour ; and Ries who was always his 
master’s companion, was so far involved in the affront, that he 
dared not, at the risk of Beethoven’s friendship, exchange 

reetings with his own familiar Kling] who was studying with 

lementi, and was his associate at the dinner-table. One further 
and far more striking example; the Andante in F (separately 
published as Op. 35) was designed for the second movement of 
the Sonata in C, Op. 53, but replaced by the single page of 
largo preceding the finale, on account of the great length of the 
entire composition. Beethoven played this exquisite movement 
to his pupil immediately he had written it, and Ries, meeting 
Prince Lichnowsky the same evening, delighted him with a 
vivid reminiscence of the newest emanation of his master’s 
genius. The Prince, whose memory was not less retentive, went 
the next day to Beethoven, and, for jest’s sake, offered to play 
him something he pretended to have just composed: with the 
master’s consent, his noble patron accordingly played a second- 
hand recollection of Ries’s reminiscence. Beethoven with singu- 
larly childlike simplicity, had no apprehension of the jest, and, 
more vexed than surprised at what he supposed to be an unlucky 
coincidence proposed to cancel his movement. When the Prince’s 
trick of memory was explained, the impulsive composer broke 
forth in a torrent of anger against poor Ries, and interpreting 
what any one else would esteem a graceful compliment, as a 
treacherous betrayal of his confidence, swore he would never 
again play to his pupil an unpublished composition—a vow 
which he kept so implacably that no reasoning, persuasion, en- 
treating, nor even the tears of the victim of his unjust suspicion, 
could at any time induce him to retract it. 

To return from this retrogression. In 1810 the Mass in C 
was brought out, its first performance being in the chapel of 
Prince Esterhazy, of which Hummel was master; and it was 
from the misinterpretation of a look of that distinguished musi- 
cian on this occasion, that the susceptible Beethoven assumed an 
offence which separated the two for many years. Allusion has 
been made to the freedom of the composer's religious sentiments, 
recurrence to which is not untimely in reference to this remark- 
able ecclesiastical work—remarkable for the poetical concep- 
tion of the text it embodies—equally remarkable for the 
infinite beauty of the technical means by which this is rendered, 
Beethoven's life-long habits had fully familiarised him with 
everything that was conventional in the subject; but the im- 
personal aspect in which his personal feelings led him to regard 
it, induced the new and profound readings, which, with all their 
ideality, and with all their impressiveness, might scarcely have 
proceeded from an entirely orthodox thinker. What has been 
ventured in criticism upon Beethoven’s fugal writing, applies 
more pertinently to nothing than to the examples in this compo- 
sition, which are the isolated passages throughout the work that 
admit a question of their consummate beauty. 

In this year, Bettine von Arnim introduced herself to Beet- 
hoven, who, always yearning for companionship with the other 
Sex, was enraptured to find in this celebrated lady one with 
whom he could converse upon the subject of his art, and thus 
unfold his deepest meditations. Her description of him to 
Goethe is perhaps an idealism ; but if it divests the artist of his 
mere humanities, it presents, the more clearly for this, that 
Spiritual nature, the working of which in his music, confirms her 


portraiture. In his mere humanities, however, Beethoven was 
not an ordinary being, and whoever denies a licence to his eccen- 
tricities on the grounds of his greatness, cannot but concede it 
on the score of his infirmity. Certain it is, that when he went 
his daily walk round the city, through all weathers, and in all 
seasons, at the extreme of speed, fulfilling in his wild appear- 
ance all that can be imagined of a state of inspiration, the people 
knew him, and the lowest of them stood aside in reverence of a 
greatness they appreciated, though they might not understand. 

Bettine was the medium of his first communication with 
Goethe, for whose calling as a poet, and for himself, as its most 
worthy representative, he had the highest veneration. It was 
almost as a tribute to the greatness of the author, and certainly 
as an acknowledgment of the greatness of the play, that he now 
wrote the music for Lymont, in which the world received a new 
and one of the greatest proofs of the abstract power of musical 
expression. Whatever spiritual affinity there may have been 
between the musician and the poet, there was no personal con- 
geniality; and thus, though they became acquainted, they did 
not, as they could not, become friends. 

The opposite character of these two men, alike important in 
their respective arts, was whimsically exemplified on an oc- 
easion when, walking together, they met the imperial cavalcade, 
including the musician’s warm admirer, munificent patron, and 
personal friend, the Archduke Rudolf. Goethe, the courtier, a 
man of the world, stepped into the ditch to make way for the 
cortége, and, baring his head, bowed to salute them; Beethoven, 
the republican, the man of prejudice, set his hat firmly on his 
head, crossed his arms upon his breast, and walked proudly— 
may one not say ostentatiously—through the midst of the party, 
of whom some of the riders were more or less inconvenienced to 
avoid injuring him. Was Beethoven right in supposing that he 
thus asserted the nobility of his art ? 

In 1812, Beethoven wrote music for Kotzebue’s masque, Zhe 
Ruins of Athens, to inaugurate a new theatre in Pesth ; but 
how much besides the overture of this very unequal work 
belongs to the present occasion, how much to that of its repro- 
duction with a new text in October, 1822, seems to be unknown. 
King Stephen, a work of the same class may, from the nature of 
its subject, and the style of its music (excepting always the 
march, the duet, and the dervise chorus of the former piece), 
perhaps be attributed to the same date. 

Mailzel, the inventor of the metronome, who had a scientific 
knowledge of mechanics, and who was an intimate friend of 
Beethoven, attempted the construction of an instrument that 
should assisé the master’s hearing. No price would have been 
too great for the accomplishment of such a service, which would 
have restored the artist socially to the world, und opened to 
him anew the external effects of music! and the sufferer 
deemed it but small compensation to compose a piece for the 
display of an extensive barrel organ of the mechanist’s in- 
vention, and he wrote accordingly the Battle Symphony. 

The idea of this work, the manner in which it was to be 
carried out, and even the means to be employed, down to the 
minutest detail, were suggested by Miilzel ; and with this account 
of its purpose and its origin, all that is unaccountable in the ema- 
nation of such a production from Beethoven is explained. Malzel 
afterwards persuaded him to adapt it for the orchestra ; and in 
this shape it was first performed at a concert given in December, 
1813, for the benefit of the Austrian soldiers who had been 
wounded at the battle of Hanau, in which all the most distin- 
guished musicians of the time, regardless of professional pre- 
cedence co-operated. ‘The instrument from which Beethoven 
expected the revival of his happiness, proved a failure ; but its 
constructor still esteemed himself the proprietor of the “ Battle 
Symphony,” and obtaining, since the author refused him oue, a 
surreptitious and imperfect copy of the score, had the work per- 
formed in different places for his own emolument. Beethoven 
was not more disgusted at this nefarious proceeding than at the 
neglect, by our Prince Regent, of the same composition, of which, 
though it was dedicated to him, though a copy was sent him, 
and though the author used every means to urge him on the 
subject, he never made any acknowledgment. 

(To be continued.) 
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ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 





Last four weeks of the Royal English Opera Season, and of SATANELLA, 
THE ROSE OF CASTILLE, and the successful Pantomime. 


Total abolition of box-keepers’ fees and booking charges. 


ONDAY, 2st, Wednesday, 23rd, Saturday, 26th, 
THE ROSE OF CASTILLE. Messrs. Weiss, G. Honey, St. Albyn, H. 
Corri, and W. Harrison ; Miss Susan Pyne, Morell, and Louisa Pyne. Tuesday, 22nd, 
Thursday, 24th, Friday, 25th, SATANELLA ; Messrs. Weiss, G. Honey, St. Albyn, 
Bartleman, and W. Harrison ; Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Susan Pyne, Mortimer, and Miss 
Louisa Pyne. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. To conclude with the popular 
Pantomime of LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD; Messrs. W. H Payne, H. Payne, 
F. Payne, Barnes, Miss Clara Morgan, Mdlle. Morlacchi, and Pasquale. Doors 
open at half-past six, commence at seven. : 
Private boxes, £1 1s. to €3 3s.; stalls, 7s.; dress-c'rcles, 5s.; amphitheatre 
stalla, 3s. and 23,; pit, 2s, 6d.; amphitheatre, 1s. 


~ ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Farewell Season of Mr. CHARLES KEAN as Manager, 


yponpay, HAMLET. Tuesday, A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM. Wednesday, LOUIS XI. Thursday, MACBETH. 
Friday, A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Saturday, THE CORSICAN 
BROTHERS; and the PANTOMIME every evening. 


(j BEAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
SHOREDITCH.—Proprictor, Mr. Jonn Douctass, 

First night of the powerful drama of THE LOST DIAMOND. Engagement of 
Mr. J. Sullivan and his wonderful son. On Monday aud during the week (Tues- 
day excepted), the performauces will commence with a powerful drama called 
THE LOST DIAMOND, supported by the. Company. The wonderful performances 
of Mr. J. Sullivan and his talented son. To be followed by THE MANCHESTER 
MARRIAGE and GOING INTO SOCIETY. Nora, Mrs, R. Honner; the Dwarf, 
Mr. Bigwood. To conclude with the opening of the great Pautomime QUEEN 
ANN’S FARTHING, OR THE THREE KINGDOMS OF COPPER, SILVER, AND 
GOLD ; OR, HARLEQUIN OLD KING COUNTERFEIT, AND THEGOOD FAIRY 
OF THE MAGIC MINT, terminating with the gorgeous transformation. On 
Tuesday, Mr. W. Smith’s and Miss Annie Cushnie’s Benefit. In preparation, a 
new Play, in which Mrs, C. Forbes, the American actress, willappear. On March 
7th, MR. KEAN BUCHANAN, the celebrated tragedian, will appear. 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
H. H. Hiren (York).— Provide there be no * hitch.” 
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Prior to the last five-and-twenty years, the lyric drama 
was in so low a condition in England, as to give good ground 
for the question of its existence. The so-called operas of 
Bishop, and the musical entertainments of Dibdin and 
Shield, dramas in which the action was impeded by episo- 
dical songs, duets, glees, and choruses, were a caricature 
upon the name. The earlier musical dramatic works pro- 
duced by Storace had more pretension, if not more merit ; 
but the “ selected and arranged” forms so large a portion of 
their composition, that the etymological derivation of this 
term was most palpably, though perversely illustrated in their 
putting together. These were preceded by the works of Arne, 
whose Artaxerxes was constructed on the grandest model of 
dramatic music of its age, and remained a standard work upon 
our stage, and the sole specimen of an English opera, long 
surviving every contemporaneous production of the Italian, 
German, and French schools, and a living example of a state 
of the art which had passed away, until within a score of 
years from the present date. Antecedent to the period 
of this musician, the opera in England stood at least parallel 
with that of any other nation ; and, it is well to remember, 
The Siege of Rhodes, produced during the Coiamonwealth, 
the first composition of the class ever given in this country, 
preceded, by several years, the production of Cambert’s 
first French opera, Prior to the present quarter of a cen- 
tury, the musical taste of the English public had been 
stimulated by the adaptation to our stage of some of the 





masterpieces of modern German writers, among which the 
Freischiitz, with its universal success, is a notable instance ; 
but these works, so far as the mutilated form in which they 
were presented enabled them to do, rendered the more con- 
spicuous the total absence of native productions ; they had 
also, however, the beneficial influence of prompting native 
ambition, to which influence is, in a great degree, to be 
traced the existing advanced development of the art in 
England. 

One of the foremost, in the regeneration of lyrical drama in 
our country, was Edward James Loder, whose opera of 
Nourjahad inaugurated the new Lyceum theatre, in 1834, 
the first establishment in London in which an opera of a 
living English composer was produced. This work was the 
one which at once announced and established the claims of 
our countrymen to consideration as dramatic musicians; how 
far they have maintained which, the names that have grown 
into popularity during these five-and-twenty years, and the 
compositions that have made them famous, sufficiently prove. 
The author of the initial opera, of what we may now, with 
some pride, assert to be an English school, has fairly stood 
his ground in the ranks of his fellow-labourers in the cause 
of the art and of the country, for his Wight Dancers is one 
of the most worthily esteemed of all our English operas, and 
his Raymond and Agnes is only less generally acknowledged, 
because the circumstances of its provincial production have 
given it less opportunity to be generally known. His 
country then,—so much of it, at least, as takes concern 
in its own art-progress—owes much consideration to a man 
who holds so important a place in its artistic history. The 
consideration of a country, however, is vague and intangible ; 
but the gratitude of the individuals who may attribute the 
personal advantage of exercising their talents and earning 
their fame to the occasion on which this man first dis- 
tinguished himself, owes him a debt of gratitude which 
demands a palpable discharge. The reasons which have for 
some time kept this musician from exercising his wonted 
activity before the public, are of too painful a nature to bear 
repetition, and are too well known to need it. It will be 
gratifying to all those who are interested in him as an 
artist—and they, to the honour of art be it declared, are 
many—it will be gratifying to all of them to learn that he 
is now resuming his professional pursuits, with the activity 
renewed which was entirely suppressed during his long 
illness, and they will find, in this, reason to hope from 
him for the production of new manifestations of that talent, 
of which, as musicians and as Englishmen, we have just 
reason to be proud, 

To place his excellent ability in its true light before the 
artistic world, and thus to give such éclat to his re-entry into 
professional life as will make all well-wishers of music 
weicome his return, some friends of Mr. Loder have collected 
a number of his most earnest compositions, which, from this 
very quality of earnestness, that entitles them to highest 
esteem, are among the least known of his productions. 
These twelve songs are now being published, by the col- 
lectors, for the author's benefit, and we are very greatly 
mistaken if the undertaking will not find an extremely wide 
range of supporters. These will consist, firstly, of those 
genuine lovers of music, who, for its own sake, seek the 
beautiful in whatever sphere it may be found, appreciate it 
at its true worth without consideration of the channel 
through which it flows, and assist with their encourage- 
ment,—which is to an artist, as the light and air to a 
chamelion,—all those who yearn for and strive towards 
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its accomplishment ; such purchasers of the work under 
notice will exert an influence for good beyond the 
present moment and its immediate occasion, in so far 
as they will prove to any whose aspirations are checked 
by the want of timely opportunity, that it needs but for one 
who feels a power within him, to obey the dictates of this 
conscious ability, to do his best, and that best will, sooner or 
latter, receive due acknowledgment. They will consist, 
secondly, of those lovers of music whose affection for the art 
is involved in collateral regard for national fame, for the 
advancement of some particular purpose, for the maintenance 
of a party, or for their own personal aggrandisement and 
peculiar advantage ; and as much as the former class will 
be reimbursed for their purchase-money by the possession 
of a dozen deeply felt and admirably written pieces 
of music, just so much will these have their money’s 
worth in the result of their co-operation to establish, in per- 
manent esteem, the true pretensions of the man who wrote 
the first English opera of our generation, the author of the 
Night Dancers and the Island of Calypso ; this result will 
be to aid in raising the status, social and historical, of the 
English musician, and so to gain a better consideration for 
every one, as such, who lays claim to this title. They will 
consist, lastly, of some out of the hundreds of thousands 
throughout England, who, regardless, at the time, of the 
source of their enjoyment, have had their kindly sympa- 
thies touched by “The Old House at Home,” or their pa- 
triotic feelings excited by “The brave Old Oak ;” these 
are two out of a multitude of Loder’s songs, which, 
many and many a time, have lighted up the smile of 
pleasure, have drawn the tear of compassion, and have made 
the heart beat high with the proud sense of manliness, and 
thus have had no unimportant share in carrying happiness 
into the homesteads of Englishmen. Whoever has sung 
these songs, whoever has felt his pulse quicken at hearing 
them, should feel—and we are sure many a one will feel— 
an especial satisfaction in contributing what he may, to what 
he may esteem either as an honor to an artist who merits 
it, or as a comfort to a man whose creations have brought 
much genuine comfort to those who, untutored in art, yield to 
the effect of music without being able to analyse its 
workings, 





Assumine the future transformation of Her Majesty's 
Theatre into an hotel, we had surrounded ourselves with a 
vast wall of bulky volumes, intending to write an enormous 
historical epitaph in the shape of a leader. Our memory 
had just received the last polish on the subject of Handel 
and Bononcini, when we were roused from our reveries on 
the past by a mellifluous voice, which uttered the words: 

“%yvw motauav iepav 
~xXwpodor warydi.” 

What Attic bee was this, with a Doric buzz? We looked 
up, and we saw Nugent. 

“You feel the force of my observation?” said Nugent. 
“No,” we answered, “if we do may we be ——” 
“Then,” interrupted Nugent, “listen to this ; 
“Nunc et oves ultro fugiat lupus, aurea dure 

Mala ferant quercus, narcisso floreat alnus, 

Pinguia corticibus sudent electra myricee, 

Certent et cycnis ulule, sit Tityrus Orpheus, 

Orpheus in silvis, inter delphinas Arion.” 
“You see, now, don’t you ?” 
“Not in the least,” we replied, 


“Well, then, not to waste any more words, I mean this: 
you are going to write bosh.” 

“We trust that we are not in the habit of writing any- 
thing of the sort,” we remarked with dignity. 

“T don't know anything about habit,” said Nugent 
sharply,—“ but I see you are going to write some infernal 
trash now.” 

“How !” we ejaculated. 

“ How?” echoed Nugent—*“ Why, with the help of that 
heap of books, to be sure. You believe that the old Opera- 
houseisabout to beturned into a chop-house, or a soup-kitchen, 
or something of the sort, and you think that a history of its 
past glories would not only be just the thing for the time, 
but would also go down as a monument to posterity—a 
krijua és ad, as Thucydides has it—a “Monumentum ere 
perennius.” 

“ And we think right, don’t we ?” 

“Not a bit of it. If you write anything on the hypo- 
thesis that the Opera is about to be turned into an hotel, or 
a tavern, or a cook-shop, or a restawrant, or anything of the 
sort, your words will be inscribed on the dampest of sand, 
and the waters of truth will obliterate them in a moment.” 

“Then will not the expected conversion take place?” we 
asked, with some anxiety, 

“Dear World,” said Nugent, emphatically, “not only it 
won't take place, but it can’t take place. Just have the 
goodness to conceive all entities, both real and imaginary, 
comprised within a large sphere, to which we shall 
give the name of the ‘possible.’ By imaginary entities 
I mean such things as centaurs, dragons, well-written English 
hibretti, modern readable epics, &c.—things, in fact, which, 
though they do not appear to exist at present, may come 
within reach of our observation some day or other. By real 
entities, I mean such things as the Musical World, Fish’s 
seat at the stage-door, myself and the Prompter’s box ;— 
that is to say, things downright palpable and visible. Now 
I assert that this alleged conversion of the lyric temple of 
the Haymarket into a region of gluttony is not only in- 
correct in point of fact, but lies beyond the huge compre- 
hensive sphere of possibility, so that we are infinitely more 
likely to see a Centaur trot down the Arcade than to witness 
the frightful metamorphosis on which you were reflecting, 
when I broke in upon your absurd meditations.” 

On this unquestionable authority we beg leave to state 
that the conversion of the Opera into an hotel does not seem 
to be at present on the cards. But do not let our statement 
be construed into a prophecy that the house will open this 
year for lyrical purposes. Respecting that all-important 
matter, we beg to maintain a silence, as impenetrable, as it is 
significant, : 

By the way, is there any one so frightfully ignorant that 
he does not know who Nugent is? We can hardly imagine 
an individual so absolutely benighted, but, lest we should 
over-estimate the acquirements of our readers, we take the 
liberty of remarking that, when the Opera is open, a bright 
light shines from an eminence situated exactly opposite to 
the gate which leads to the pit. This light is compounded 
of zeal, urbanity, and good-humour, and it is called— 


Nugent. 


Turtn—(By Electric Telegraph).—Last night—Thursday, 
February 17th—Madlle. Victoire Balfe made her appearance 
at the Teatro-Regio, as Amina in the Sonnambula, with the 
most brilliant success. At the end of each act she was 











called three times before the footlights. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Srr,—Your kind indulgence of last week prompts me to resume the 
subject of my former letter, and to trouble you with a few further 
remarks on the Musical Society of London. Moreover the letter of 
my co-correspondent “A. P.,” and your able comments upon this, 
cannot pass unnoticed by one who treats earnestly of the question 
therein discussed; and I will, therefore, by your leave and your 
readers’, retrograde to the consideration of the Society’s concert which 
induced these several animated versions. 

Had I the archeological research of the learned and witty 

writer of the leading article on the solemnities of the antique 
Romans and their revivability in the Crystalline Emporium of high art, 
low dividend and holiday-making, I should with authoritative accuracy 
be able to remind your readers of the days, call them palmy or call 
them golden, when knight-errantry had not yet been styled Quixotic, 
and when the brightest meed of daring deeds was the victor’s wreath, 
won by the hero of chivalry, or the smile of the lady who placed it on 
his brow. Romance has, since many a long year, passed out of real 
life and preserved its memory rather than its existence,—lasting thanks 
to the History of King Arthur, and its direct descendants, the novels 
of Sir Walter Scott,—in books, and these books, books of 
fiction. Once upon a time, in years passed six-and-forty, a society 
was formed for giving concerts of the highest class of instrumental 
music, the foundation-stone of which was the performance of all the 
string instrument players in its orchestra for three years, and of all the 
wind instrument players for one year, without any pecuniary payment 
whatever. This was the period of knight-errantry in music, when the 
brightest meed of artistic endeavour was the world’s acknow- 
ledgment, and the self-satisfaction which assured the champion 
of the beautiful that this was merited. Such love of art,— 
love attested by self-abnegation for the sake of its object,— 
love which esteems the greatest sacrifice as the greatest gain which 
tends to the welfare and the honour of the beloved,—such love 
of art has passed out of real life, and its name is preserved, though 
its existence is not proved--thanks to the Times and the Musical 
World—in the public journals, which are, in this sense if in no other, 
analogous with books of fiction. The coins of the period were inclosed 
in the foundation-stone of that time-honoured society, and upon so 
solid a foundation, it still boldly braves the storms of public criticism, 
the mildew of private judgment, and the degeneracy of the present 
age. Without such a rock of reliance, as the will-offering of the 
stalwart masons who built up the grand old venerable society, 
it would, I believe, be as pure alchemy to attempt to make 
money out of a series of professingly art-advancing concerts, as 
to endeavour to extract sunbeams out of moonshine; you might get 
some of the glitter, I will grant you, but the true, genial, nourishing 
warmth, which quickens while it brightens, is to be produced not out 
of such an element. Try as you might, your efforts would result in 
mere moonshine, and the ridicule of the world, at the miscarriage of a 
purpose so incompatible with the means adopted to carry it out, 
would be the auto da fe to punish such practice of the occult sciences. 
No, Sir, the aim of the Musical Society in the scheme of its 
concerts, must, to have any chance of hitting its mark, be, to 
further the advancement of music by purifying the readings, and 
perfecting the performance, of the standard works of the great 
masters, and giving, thas, its members the opportunity of studying and 
enjoying these grand models ; and by producing such new compositions 
of home and foreign writers as the limited constitution of other esta- 
blishments, or the prejudice of their directors, has excluded from 
general familiarity, but, by producing these so sparingly, and with 
such intermixture of well-known works, that each one may have 
every likely chance of receiving the full attention of its hearers, 
of being accordingly justly comprehended, and consequently making 
its due impression. 

Now, most impartial Mr, Editor, for all your interrogative, if 
not questionable censureship, your candour must admit that, in 
giving the best performance of Beethoven’s Symphony that has 
“ever been heard, in England, and presenting this work for the 
first time in this country as it was written, (a justice to the com- 
poser which two Philharmonic Societies, a host of minor institutions, 
and a legion of individual Concert-givers, have been unable to render,) 
the giving two overtures of world-renowned masters, both works 
little known, and the giving two compositions of resident authors, a 
native and an alien, the one rarely, and the other never before heard in 
London, in accomplishing all this the inaugural concert did all that 


might be done to further the advancement of music, 





While, however, securing therein twofold advantage to its mem- 
bers, of experience of the past, and insight into the present condition 
of the art, if the Society can derive, from public subscription to its 
concerts, any addition to its funds, this will enable the Council to 
appropriate so much the more of its income from the annual payment 
of its members, to furthering the advancement of music by some of 
the other modes of operation included in its scheme, 

I will now, with your permission, briefly examine such of these other 
modes of operation as are at present in exercise; briefly, because as 
they address themselves to the members exclusively, the public has no 
concern with them, except as to the effect which may result from their 
working. They all tend to the very important object of promoting the 
social intercourse of musicians, and thus may, if efficiently carried out, 
eminently further the advancement of music. Countless circumstances 
combine to restrict the personal communication of musical professors. 
in this country, with their fellow practitioners, and, still more, with 
those musicians who follow not the art as a calling, but pursue it as a 
recreation from other occupations, This restricted communication has 
long been admitte i to act most injuriously to the interrelationship of 
artists with each other, and of artists with the passive lovers of art ; 
and it is no new proposition, that, could the existing real or 
imaginary barriers to freedom of intercourse be broken down, the 
mutual influence, of spirit upon spirit, and even the individual 
capacity and capability of each, would be widely extended. 
The Musical Society, then, has organised the course of choral 
practices, which are participated by its professional and nonprofessional 
members. These are not, as is the case with the several admirable 
choirs previously in existence, practices or rehearsals to prepare a par- 
ticular performance for some special occasion; but they are meetings 
for the advanced instruction and entertainment of those who attend 
them, the immediate end of which is fulfilled when the proceedings of 
the evening are concluded. Persons are thus assembled to enjoy music 
together, under circumstances which enhance their enjoyment to the 
utmost,—circumstances, namely, of being themselves the executants, 
which rivet their attention on the work they are performing, and assist 
their perception of its technical and esthetical purport, in a manner 
incompatible with any condition of passive listening. 

The next feature for consideration of the Society’s proceedings, is 
the conversazioni, one of which has been held, and more are promised. 
Taking the past occasion as a model of what is to come, this may be 
described as a gathering together of persons interested in one common 
subject, illustrative of which subject abundant objects of curiosity were 
collected to gratify their common interest and to prompt their discus- 
sion; besides which, there was so much music performed, entirely by 
the members, as to exemplify the living character of the art opposed 
to the abstract nature of the various exhibitors, but not enough to pre- 
vent conversation upon these, or to impose the ceremony of_a formal 
concert. 

The periodical Fellows’ meetings come next under consideration, the 
business of which is to effect elections, to receive the council’s state- 
ment of the progress of the Society, and to make whatever suggestions 
to the executive, for the conduct of this, may grow out of the circum: 
stances of the time. Even on these occasions, though definitely for 
business purposes, many a new acquaintance is formed, many an old 
one revived, and those men who are familiar in the official discharge of 
provisional duties meet upon new ground, and have opportunity to 
exchange ideas upon art which otherwise might remain uncommunicated, 
and so, perhaps, would never be fully developed. 

The advantage to a student of a library of scores and theoretical 
works, is one above estimation, and, valuable as is the present collection, 
I believe the members have just ground for regarding it as but a nucleus, 
round which a very extensive and equally important accumulation will 
in a very short time be gathered. 

Finally, we are promised trials of new compositions, so soon as 
the funds of the society may justify the council in the incurrence 
of so costly an expenditure as will be required to give these efli- 
ciently. You will remember that it was the practice of the Philhar- 
monic Society to give annually such trials of new music, the admirable 
consequences of which can be the only reason for their discontinuance ; 
neither is it yet forgotten, that the most healthful element in the 
constitution of the Society of British Musicians, is, the trying 
the works of its members, though inadequacy of funds has often induced 
incompetency of performance for the works so tried. It will, indeed, 
further the advancement of music if the Musical Society can achieve 
what the one of these institutions very questionably accomplishes, while 
the other totally neglects. 

In taking leave of you, your readers, and my subject, I must tender 
my thanks to the two former for their long endurance of the last, and 





its agitator, Sir, your very obedient servant, EXCELSIOR. 
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BEETHOVEN’S C MINOR SYMPHONY. 


Srr,—Your earnest correspondent, “Excelsior,” cannot have 
attended the Philharmonic Concerts since they were directed by Pro- 
fessor Bennett, or he would have known that the bars now generally 
recognised as “ redundant,” in the C minor Symphony, have never been 
played since he was appointed. In this instance, then, the old and 
much-abused society was in advance of its so loudly professing non- 
opponent. May I be allowed to add that, while admitting Mr. Alfred 
Mellon to be a first-rate conductor of the Costa school, in my humble 
opinion, Professor Bennett—as a first rate conductor of the MENDELs- 
soHNn school—is his superior. “ Excelsior” is a fine word, but “Truth” 
is a finer. Your obedient servant, 

AN ORCHESTRAL PERFORMER, 





OLE BUL OR BULL. 


A SUBSCRIBER wishes a little matter in dispute to be settled by you— 
viz., whether the violinist, “Ole Bul,” was in the United States in the 
year 1850, 1851, or 1852, performing ; or, if not, how long is it since he 
retired from, public life, or has he done so yet ? 

Your obedient servant, 


Belfast, Feb, 4, 1859. HarMONIsT. 


(Our columns are open to the well-informed.—Ep, I, W.) 





CONCERTS. 


Amateur Mustcat Socrery.—The regular season of this 
society commenced most auspiciously on Monday evening, when 
the large room of the Hanover Square Rooms was filled with a 
brilliant audience. The programme we append :— 

Parr I.—Symphony in B flat, No. 4-— Beethoven. Air, “Du 
pauvre, seul ami fidslo” (La Muette di Portici), Mons. E. Depret— 
Auber. Solo for Cornet-i-Piston, “ The river and the star,” (Angelina), 
Mr. A. B, Mitford. Glee, “When the wind blows in the sweet rose 
tree,” Messrs.‘Cobham, Coleridge, Davies, and Pownall—W. Horsley. 
Overture, (Cheval de Bronze)—Auber. 

Parr II.—Concerto in C minor,» No. 7: Pianoforte, Mr. 8S. W. 
Waley—Mozart. Aria di Chiesa, “ Pietd, Signore,” Mons. E. Depret— 
Stradella, 1680. Glee, “I wish to tune my quivering lyre,” Messrs. 
Cobham, Coleridge, Davies, and Pownall—T. F. Walmisley, Overture, 
(Zampa)—Herold. Conductor—Mr. Henry Leslie. 


The symphony, by no means an easy one, was played ina 
manner highly creditable to the members, the adagio deserving 
particular commendation. More than usual attention was paid 
to the nuances, and a pianissimo was more than once obtained. 
Mr. Waley has done good service to the society by introducing 
Mozart’s concerto, which, though it lacks the brilliancy of many 
of the more modern pianoforte compositions, is nevertheless a 
work extremely beautiful, and in every respect worthy of its 
author, Each movement was rapturously applauded, and 
Mr. Waley cannot fail to have been pleased with the reception 
that awaited him at the completion of his arduous task. 

The overtures went well; indeed, we cannot call to mind a 
ee performance by the society than that of Le Cheval de 

ronze. 

Mr. Mitford (@ pupil, we believe, of Mr. Winterbotham), has 
an excellent style and a very fine tone, and we doubt not, when 
he has gained a little more experience, (this was his début) will 
prove a valuable addition to the soloists of the society. 

Monsieur E. Depret, of the Conservatoire at Brussels, sang 
Auber's sleep song from Masaniello, in a very sleepy and senti- 
mental manner, though it must be admitted that his vocalisation 
is very good, and that he pleased his audience. He did not 
appear in the second part as announced, but why, we know not. 
Of the glees, both beautiful specimens of their school, we will 
merely observe that they might have been better sung. 

Crystan Patace.—The tenth Saturday Concert was marked 
by the presence of Mad. Catherine Hayes—her first appearance 
at the Crystal Palace—who sang three pieces: the scena and 
aria from J Puritani, “Qui la voce ;” the Irish ballad, “The 
harp that once thro’ Tara’s halls ;? and an old English song, 
called “O gentle maid,” attributed to Giordani. She was 
equally successful in all. The instrumental part of the pro- 
ane was unexceptionable. The band played Beethoven’s 

ovca Symphony, and the overtures, Zhe Calm Sea and Pros- 





perous Voyage (Mendelssohn), and Semiramide (Rossini) ; while 
a solo for violoncello—the composition of Sig. Piatti—was admi- 
rably performed by Mr. Horatio Chipp. The new series of 
Dissolving Views, by MM. Negretti and Zambra, illustrating 
the Ancient Palace of the Alhambra, with descriptive lecture 
by Mr. J. H. Pepper, continues to form a part of the daily 
entertainment. 

St. Martin’s Hatt.—Mr. Hullah gave a second performance 
of the May Queen on Wednesday evening. It was, on the 
whole, more complete and satisfactory than the first. There 
were, however, faults which it behoves Mr. Hullah—now that 
he has taken Professor Bennett’s new work under his pro- 
tection—to see corrected, and that as speedily as possible. We 
see no reason why the May Queen should not be given in a much 
more effective manner. The only real difficulty for the singers 
occurs in the chorus, “Tll-fated boy, begone,” but here there is 
nothing that ought to puzzle an experienced choir. 

The solo vocalists were Miss Banks, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and 
Mr. Santley. Miss Banks was encored in the solo with chorus, 
“ With the carol in the tree,” an encore she would have deserved 
better had she exhibited a little more spirit, and omitted the very 
feeble cadenza with which she by no means adorned the con- 
clusion. In pieces of this kind, soloists too frequently appro- 
priate the whole compliment conveyed in an “encore;” but the 
sooner they disabuse their minds of such an idea the better. The 
chorus is entitled, at least, to half the credit. Mr. Santley ought 
to sing, “*Tis jolly to hunt in the bright moonlight,” with 
something more like an expression of jollity. He has voice 
enough and sings admirably; but lacks fire, or impulse, or 
energy, or instinct, or something irrespective of art, the posses- 
sion of which would help materially to make him a really great 
singer. He, too, was encored. Mr. Wilbye Cooper was suc- 
cesful in “ A meadow clad in early green,” which, nevertheless, 
we should like to hear delivered in a more passionate style. 
The performance was received throughout with the greatest 
applause. 

The second part of the concert was devoted to Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony. The band was first rate, and the three instru- 
mental movements have seldom been played more admirably. 
The choral movements, although in parts capital, on the whole 
wanted coherence. Nor was the singing of the solo quartet 
party quite satisfactory. The soprano (Miss Martin) was never 
well in tune, and no effort on the part of her companions (Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper, Miss Palmer, and Mr. Santley) could atone for 
this defect. The audience thought of nothing, however, but 
the transcendant beauties of the symphony, and the applause at 
the end was tremendous. The Hall was crowded in every 
part ; money was refused at the doors; and, emboldened by 
this success, Mr. Hullah has announced a repetition of The 
May Queen, and the Ninth Symphony, for Tuesday, March 2. 

Monpay PoruLar Concerts.—It might have been imagined 
that some hazard would attend the new policy of the directors 
of these entertainments, in giving a series of classical concerts 
so soon after the “miscellaneous.” The directors, however, 
proved the best judges, and the success of last Monday night’s 
performance may justify them in believing that they have hit 
upon the most orthodox way of pleasing the public. No doubt 
there has been a good deal of taste displayed in the experiment. 
Mendelssohn’s name is a tower of strength, and the programme 
of the first concert was selected entirely from his Chamber 
Music. Mendelssohn, unaided, as had been often proved, 
by M. Jullien, was sure to attract the multitude. But there 
was this drawback apparently against the Monday Popular 
Concerts, that no band being employed, there could be no sym- 
phony, and no overture. That Chamber Music, however, can 
charm even “popular” assemblies, was triumphantly proved on 
the present occasion. The programme was a model of its kind. 
While conciliating the most refined taste, it was equallycalculated 
to gratify the uninitiated. , The grand pieces, in each part, were 
the quintet in B flat, Op. 87 (posthumous), and the quartet in D 
major (Op. 44, No. 1), for stringed instruments. The first was 
executed by M. Wieniawski, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, M. Schreurs, 
and Signor Piatti; the second, by the same, exeluding Mr. 
Doyle. Both were magnificent performances, and created 
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genuine enthusiasm. The last movement of the quartet 
was obstinately re-demanded, but the compliment was merely 
acknowledged by the performers. M. Wieniawski’s playing was 
incomparable in the quintet — taste, feeling, expression, style, 
tone, and execution, all combining to make a perfect whole. 
His performance in the quartet was extremely fine, although 
occasional exceptions might be taken to his reading. We need 
not say how ably M. Wieniawski was supported by his coad- 
jutors. Besides what we have specified, Messrs. Benedict and 
Wieniawski played the Sonata in F minor (Op. 4), for piano- 
forte and violin, and Mr. Benedict and Sig. Piatti, the Zema con 
Variazioni in D (Op. 17), for pianoforte and violoncello. 

The vocal music included two two-part songs—* The Sabbath 
morn” and “I would that my love ;” two four-part songs—* The 
nightingale” and “ Behold the woods;” and four solos—the, 
serenade, “ When the evening bells,” from Zhe Son and Stranger, 
for tenor; “The Swedish winter song,” for contralto ; “Spring 
advancing,” for soprano; and the song of the Pedlar, “I ama 
roamer,” from the English version of the comic opera of Heim- 
kehr. These pieces were respectively entrusted to Miss Stab- 
bach, Miss Palmer, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Santley. The 
four-part song, “The Nightingale,” was encored and repeated ; 
and in the “Swedish Winter Song,” Miss Palmer “narrowly 
escaped” the same compliment. Of the remaining vocal per- 
formances the best was the song of “The Pedlar,” by Mr. Santley, 
which, nevertheless, would have been improved by a little more 
spirit. 

At the end of the first part Mr. Edward Hopkins played, on 
the organ, the Prelude and Fugue in C minor, and at the end of 
the second part, the Fugue in B flat, from the “ Magnificat,” 
both with remarkable skill. The whole performance was over 
before eleven. 

Next Monday will be dedicated to Mozart; and the series will 
further include “ nights” devoted to Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, 
Bach, Spohr, and Weber. 

MybDELTon Hatt, Istinetron—( From a Suburban Correspondent) .— 

Mr. Phelps and Shakspere—“ but, put Shakspere first”—are not the 
sole attractions in the north-west regions of the Metropolis. Something 
is left to music, and although Saddler’s Wells absorbs the lion’s share 
of the public patronage, Myddelton Hall comes in as a highly respect- 
able jackall and picks up the broken bits relinquished by his leonine 
majesty. The theatre is omnipotent, but it does not therefore follow that 
the hall should be neglected. There is population sufficient in Islington, 
Clerkenwell, and Pentonville—not to mention stray artisans and outcasts 
—to support the destinies both of the drama and song; and it is hard, 
indeed, if folks cannot find amusement. A very respectable—although 
hardly entitled to the apellation of “ grand,” bestowed on it, printwise— 
evening concert was given at Myddelton-hall, on Tuesday, the 1st inst., 
by Mrs. Robert Paget, a lady too well known to your readers for me to 
dwell at length upon her merit. Mrs. Paget had engaged to wait upon 
her several high hands, vocal and instrumental, some of whom have 
entrapped a metropolitan and some a suburban fame. Their names 
were—Miss Susanna Cole, Miss Gerard, Miss Galloway, Mr. W. Daw- 
son, Mr. W. Evans, and Mr. Ransford, vocalists; Mrs. Arthur Will- 
more, late Miss Pyne (piano), and Herr Goffrie (violin), instrumenta- 
lists. The morceauxr were deftly chosen and weli suited tothe appre- 
ciation of the audience. All was light and airy, pretty, and popular. Mrs. 
R. Paget indulged the audience variously, as she was bound to doon her 
benefit night. In the first place, she joined Miss Cole and Mr. W. Evans 
in Curschmann’s trio, of which, being too late to hear, I can give no 
account. She next sang Mercadante’s “Se m’ abbandoni,” an honest 
piece of vocalisation; with Miss Galloway, Mendelssohn’s duet, “TI 
would that my love;” with Miss Cole and Mr. W. Evans, Henry 
Leslie’s trio, “OQ Memory ;” with all the singers, Bishop’s quintet, 
* Blow, gentle gales ;” the Irish song, ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen ;” the 
grand duet from Semiramide, “ Serbami Ognor,” with Miss Galloway ; 
and, with 8. Cole and Mr. Ransford, Glover’s “The Gipsies’ Laughing 
Trio.” ‘The Irish ballad produced a most lively sensation, and was 
encored. The Semiramide duet, though applauded vigorously, was 
beyond the two ladies. Miss Gerard is more ambitious than politic 
when she attempts compositions of this calibre. Herr Goffrie distin- 
guished himself greatly in two solos on the violin—De Beriot’s “Il 
Tremolo,” and ‘‘ Air and Variations” by the same composer. I may 
safely wind-up with saying that the performance afforded the highest 
gratification, and that the audience was moat respectable. 











PROVINCIAL. 
A Correspondent from Nottingham informs us that the eighth sub- 
scription concert of Chamber Music took place on Friday the 11th. 


Part I.—Maysedev’s Trio, Op. 34, in B flat, pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello (Messrs. White, Hy. Farmer, and ‘I’. L. Selby); Men- 
delssohn’s Quintet, Op. 87, in B flat, 2 violins, 2 tenors, and violon- 
cello (Messrs. H. Farmer, Myers, Preger, Alsop, and T. L. Selby). 
Part II.—Kalliwoda’s Trio, in E flat, Op. 200, pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello (Messrs. Schelmerdine, H. Farmer, and 'T. L. Selby) ; 
Mendelssohn’s Quartet, Op. 13, in A minor, 2 violins, tenor, and 
violoncello (Messrs. H. Farmer, Myers, Praeger, and T. L. Selby). 

The vocal song which prefaces the last, was given by Miss Johnson. 
** Mendelssohn’s Quintet”—(remarks our Correspondent)—“a work 
conceived in the sublimest spirit, with its grand orchestral effects, almost 
realising to the ear the full score of a symphony—was performed for 
the first time. The early quartet in A minor was repeated by desire, 
Both were performed in a highly satisfactory manner. The two piano. 
forte trios, chosen for their light and graceful style, met with a warm 
reception, and were played in excellent style.” 


The Leeds and West Riding Express prints a glowing notice of a 
concert held in Victoria Hall (the new and magnificent building in- 
augurated last autumn, by the first Leeds Musical Festival), on Friday 
evening, the 11th inst. ‘ The most brilliant and fashionable audience” 
—writes our contemporary —“ since the Festival, assembled in the Town 
Hall, on the occasion of the first of a series of grand orchestral concerts, 
given by a committee of Leeds gentlemen, evidently determined that 
the town shall not be behindhand in the cause of really good music. 
The arrangements were of a superior character. The stewards were 
gentlemen of position in the town, whose suavity of manner in assisting 
the company to their seats was pleasing to witness. The combined 
attraction of Mdme. Viardot Garcia, Miss Arabella Goddard, Signor 
Regondi, and an orchestra of fifty performers, was fully appreciated by 
the Leeds musical public. The selection was of the highest order.” 
Among the achievements of the band were the overtures to Oberon and 
Leonora, the Symphony in A major of Mendelssohn, and the march 
from the Prophete, one and all of which are highly praised by the local 
print, which strongly complimfnts Mr. Spark for his conducting. 
Madame Viardot, though suffering from hoarseness, appears to have 
delighted the audience, especially in some national Spanish airs (“ fan- 
tastic morceaux”—as our contemporary styles them), while, in Pacini’s 
“Tl soave e bel contento,” she was encored,§ substituting “Non 
pit mesta” for the first piece. Miss Eyles was also encored in 
Mr. Wallace’s ballad, “Swect and low.’ Signors Luchesi and 
Dragone are described as “ good musicians with good voices.” Of Miss 
Goddard, the pianist of the evening, The Leeds and West Riding 
Express speaks in terms at once original and enthusiastic. “Miss 
Arabella Goddard was received into the orchestra with prolonged 
applause, to play Mozart’s melodious air on one of Hopkinson’s grand 
pianofortes. She has justly obtained the name of the ‘Queen of 
English pianistes.’ Witha certainty and delicacy of touch which has 
never been surpassed, execution unrivalled, and grace and expression of 
the highest order, Miss Goddard unites that rare intelligence which 
never fails to secure for the works she performs an interpretation the 
most perfect ever heard. A rapturous encore gave the delighted 
audience the opportunity of hearing Handel’s ‘Harmonious Black- 
smith,’ which Miss Goddard played in such a manner as to fairly 
entrance her auditors. Equally grand was her performance of Thal- 
berg’s solo, ‘The last rose of summer.’” Another local paper—TZhe 
Leeds Times—in reference to Miss Goddard, is no less enthusiastic, 
while even more original :——“ Arabella Goddard—just as unapproach- 
able in her particular walk of art—almost defies criticism. Her fame 
is world-wide. She goes far beyond the mere elegance of style or 
brilliance of finger, and-—genius-like —interprets marvellously the 
poetic thoughts of a Beethoven, a Mendelssohn, and a Mozart. Her 
execution and rendering last night were unmistakeably grand, and she 
was most enthusiastically encored in Thalberg’s solo,‘ The last rose of 
summer.’ She played upon one of Hopkinson’s grands, and a magni- 
ficent instrument it was.” Both papers render full justice to the 
wonderful talent of Sig. Giulio Regondi on the concertina, and both 
praise very highly the pianoforte accompaniments of Mr. J. L. 
Hatton. At the Leeds People’s Concert last Saturday, Dr. Bennett’s 
May Queen was performed by Miss Hills, Miss Clara Hills, Mr. West- 
moreland, Mr. Grattan Kelly, and the members of the Festival Choral 
Society, conducted by Mr. R. 8S. Burton. “The work,” says our corre- 
spondent, “was well performed, as a whole, although the orchestral 
accompaniments were sadly wanting.” Mr. and Mrs. Henri Drayton 
are performing at the Music Hall to crowded audiences, Their Ope- 
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ratic Proverbs are exceedingly clever. The last Saturday cheap concert 
in the Town Hall was a great success. The performers were Miss 
Helena Walker, Miss Taylor, Miss Vincent, Miss Shaw, and Master 
Tilney—pupils of Mr. Spark; Mr. Tnkersall, Mr. Brandon, and the 
full chorus of the Madrigal Society; conductor, Mr. Spark. Mr. 
Hatton’s Robin Hood was given complete. In the miscellaneous part, 
nearly every piece was encored. 

Liverroot.—The Liverpool Courier of Wednesday records the pro- 
duction at the Amphitheatre on Monday of a new opera by Herr Meyer 
Lutz, chef d’orchestre of the Elliott Galer Company, who have been 
giving operatic performances in Liverpool during the last six weeks. 
“The story is laid in Granada, and the characters are Moors and 
Spaniards; the opera is mounted in the style of the ‘Grand,’ and 
introduces dancing and a masquerade. The composer, as well as the 
principals, were often called for; and the opera will be repeated 
nightly during this the last week of the engagement of the Galer 
troop. At the Theatre Royal, Mr, Charles Mathews and his cara 
sposa are playing in well-known pieces, and introducing new trifles. 
Sir William and Lady Don come next week.” 

The Willert Beale concert troupe have been engaged by Mrs, 
Scarisbrick (late Miss Whitnall) for two concerts in St. George’s Hall 
on the 28th instant. The Christy’s Minstrels terminated a second 
season in Liverpool last (Friday) night by a concert in St. George’s 
Hall. ‘They leave for Paris, where they are to appear on the 21st 
instant. A. performance for the benefit of the family of Mr. Basil 
Baker, comedian, takes place at the Theatre Royal on the 8th March. 

Accorpine to the Gloucester Journal the following gentlemen have 
already consented to act as stewards of this year’s Festival :—Sir M. H. 
Hickes Beach, Sir'R. W. Carden, Sir John Davis, Sir George S. Jen- 
kinson, James Ackers, Esq., Colonel Berkeley, M.P., J. Fortescue 
Brickdale, Esq, J. Graham Clarke, Esq., R. Pavin Davies, Esq., 
J. Coucher Dent, Esq., J. E. Dorrington, Esq., G. Brooke Hunt, Esq., 
T. Gambier Parry, Esq., W. P. Price, Esq., M.P., John Rolt, Esq., 
Q.C., M.P., Thomas Turner, Esq., Lieut.-Colonel Wallington, 
J. Whittuck Whittuck, Esq., Digby C. Wrangham, Esq., Rev. Sir 
Lionel Darel], Rev. Canon Bankes, Rey. Canon Harvey, Rev. Canon 
Murray Browne, Rey. Canon Hutchinson, Rev. F. T. Bayly, Rev. H. 
Fowler, Rey. Erskine Knollys, Rev. S, Lysons, and Rev. Henry Rice. 
At a meeting in the Cathedral Library, on February 8th, it was deter- 
mined that the Festival should take place on the 13th, and three 
following days in September, and that arrangements with the principal 
musicians should be made as soon as possible, in order to ensure the 
success of the meeting. 

From Mancnester papers we glean, that at M. Hallé’s last Classical 
Chamber Concert the following pieees were given :—Trio, in G major~— 
Mozart. Grand Sonata, pianoforte, in B flat (first time)—Schubert. 
Grand Trio, in B flat, Op. 97—Beethoven. ‘Temacon Variazoni, piano 
and violoncello, in D major—Mendelssohn. Solo, violin, Rondo 
Mazurka—Sainton. M. Sainton and Signor Piatti assisted M. Hallé, 
and their performance gave the highest satisfaction. The Schubert 
sonata, very finely played, was a genuine treat. At the Corn Exchange, 
Dr. Mark has given an evening concert witi his young pupils, the 
Lawton family, and Miss Leith Whitham, With one of the best 
programmes the last Monday Evening Concert had but a small 
attendance. The vocalists were Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Newbound, 
Mr. G, Perren, and Mr. Grattan Kelly. A young German, Carl Rossi, 
played a solo on the violin, and was encored. Another performance of 
the Messiah “ for the gratification of the working classes” has taken 
place. Upwards of 4,000 persons were present. The band and chorus 
consisted of 250 performers. Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Lascelles, 
Mr. Montem Smith, and Signor Belletti, were the principal vocalists, 
An introductory address was delivered by Dr. Hook, Vicar of Leeds. 

From Nrwoastix-on-Tyne we learn that the Willert-Beale party 
gave two highly-successful concerts in the New Town-hall—“ a@ very 
fine hall,” writes a correspondent, “only it is a funny shape”— 
(XOOX). The programme of the first concert (the second we have 
not seen), seems to have been identical with that of which we have re- 
ceived so many accounts. “Signor Luchesi,” says our informant, “ was 
encored in a romance from Martha, Mr. J. L. Hatton, ditto, in “The 
Groves of Blarney,” and Miss Eyles, in “The beating of my own 
heart” (Macfarren). Madame Viardot and Sig. Regondi obtained the 
most brilliant success, the former in her Spanish songs, the latter in 
solos on the concertina. Miss Arabella Goddard, as usual, came off 
with flying colours, and was rapturously encored in both her pieces— 
Mozart’s Variations in A, and “The Last Rose of Summer.” She 
obstinately declined the first, but was compelled to play again after 
the second, and so treated her enthusiastic admirers to Mr. Benedict’s 
po — and already popular fantasia called “Erin.” Mr, Hatton 

ucted, 





Mr. W. G. Cusins gave at the Mathematical School, Eton, on 
Tuesday, the 1st instant—by the permission of the Rev. S. Hawtrey, 
the head master—a soirée musicale, in which he was assisted by 
Professor Sterndale Bennett, Messrs. Remenyi, Richardson, Harrold 
Thomas, Mr. Whiffin, and Schréder, instrumentalists; and Miss Dolby, 
vocalist. ‘The programme comprised, among pieces of less interest, 
Haydn’s trio in G (No. 5), for piano, violin, and violoncello, executed 
by Messrs. W. G. Cusins, Remenyi, and Schréder; Mendelssohn’s 
andante with variations, in B flat, Op. 83a (Posth. Works, No. 12), for 
two performers on the pianoforte, played by Professor Bennett and 
Mr. Cusins; and Beethoven’s Kreutzer sonata, by Messrs. Cusins 
and Remenyi. The most interesting performance was Mendelssohn’s 
andante. ‘This was written for one performer, but subsequently 
adapted for two, and played for the first time in public by the com- 
poser and Professor Bennett, at the concert of the latter in 1844, The 
theme is captivating, and the variations brilliant, novel, and by no 
means easy to execute. With such an associate as Professor Bennett, 
Mr. Cusins could not but signalise himself more than ordinarily. The 
performance was, indeed, admirable. Haydn’s trio, too, deserves 
honorable mention. Besides the above, Mr. Cusins played Thalberg’s 
Air Anglais, varié, and Kullak’s Perles d’ Ecume. Mr. Remenyi 
added to his graver performances, two solos by Chopin— Romance in 
E major, from the first Pianoforte-Concerto, and Berceuse. Miss 
Dolby sang Walter Maynard’s dramatic Rizzio, “ Katty’s Letter,” anda 
new song, unpublished, by Mr. Cusins, entitled “Come to me in 
dreams.” Mr. Richardson gave a fantasia on the flute. The room 
was full, and the performance listened to with great attention rather 
than enthusiaam—the inevitable consequence of there being more 
ladies than gentlemen present. 

THe Glasgow papers give glowing accounts of the concert on Tuesday 
evening, organised by Mr. Muir Wood, of that city, at which the 
Willert-Beale touring party was the great attraction. “It took place,” 
says the Morning Journal, “in the City Hall, and both for the general 
excellence of the vocalists and instrumentalists engaged, and the 
arrangement of the programme, proved itself the first which has this 
year been given in Glasgow—not even excepting those we heard lately 
in the Queen’s Rooms. In spite of the inclement weather—the rain 

ouring down as if the clerk of the weather office had determined to 
ce about a second edition of Lord Maidstone’s deluge—the hall, 
large as it is, was perfectly crammed, the reserved seats being better 
filled than we ever remember on any previous occasion. The carriages 
extended in line from the Albion Street entrance, along Candleriggs 
Street, to Brunswick Street.” (KO) The critic was not pleased 
with the air from Pacini’s Niobe, which Mad. Viardot introduced; but 
in her dramatic ballad of Rizzio*”’ (he continues) “she displayed her 
full power, and brought down a hearty and unanimous encore.” “In 
her Spanish melodies she produced a thrilling effect, second 
only to that created by Jenny Lind’s Swedish airs.” With 
Miss Arabella Goddard the critic is in raptutes. Let him 
speak for himself :—‘ Miss Goddard—‘la divine Arabella’—was, of 
course, charming in all her pianoforte playing. Her refinement and 
delicacy of touch, combined with the precision and taste with which 
she played Beethoven’s sonata, proved her to be the premiere pianiste 
of the age. The solo by Benedict, ‘Caledonia,’ consisting of ‘Auld 
Robin Gray,’ with variations, was admirably calculated to bring out in 
bright relief her powers on the pianoforte—take exception to any 
Scottish air being subjected to such being an encore—followed 
by ‘Home, sweet home,’ according to Thalberg, which was warmly 
received. In some of the passages the audience lost entirely the belief 
that the piano was in motion, and one or two reminded them more of 
the warbling of angels than sounds evoked from any terrestial instru- 
ment. We have heard Madame Pleyel, Mr. Charles Hallé, and Miss 
Goddard, but of the three we must place the latter young lady in the 
first rank. Her manipulation was wonderful.” Sig. Dragone’s voice 
is extolled ; Miss Eyles deservedly praised; Sig. Regondi lauded to the 
skies; and Mr. J. L. Hatton proclaimed ‘the only successor to John 
Parry.’ This gentleman contributed in no small degree to the success 
of the concert by his accompaniments, and “convulsed his audience with 
langhter by his humorous rendering of the ‘Groves of Blarney,’ which 
threw them into extacies of laughter.” 

We hear from MancuEstEr that the Willert-Beale travelling party 
gave a concert at the Free Trade Hall on Saturday last, when an im- 
mense crowd assembled. ‘The programme was almost identical with 
what the same party have been giving in the different towns in their 
tournée. It will, consequently, be suffieient to mention the pieces 
which created the greatest effect. These were—the two performances 


* The composition of Mr. Walter Maynard, and recently reviewed in 
the Musical World. 
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of Miss Arabella Goddard on the pianoforte, viz., Wallace’s “ Robin 
Adair,” for which was substituted in the encore, Handel’s “ Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” and Benedict’s new fantasia, “Erin,” which, being up- 
roariously redemanded, gave way to Thalberg’s “Home, sweet home” 
—the last two particularly creating a veritable furor; Madame 
Viardo)] Garcia’s “Airs Espagnols” (encored), and the rondo finale, 
“Non piu Mesta,” from Cenerentola; Signor Guilio Regondi’s magical 
performances on the concertina; and the new ballad of Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren, “The beating of my own heart,” sweetly sung by Miss 
Eyles. Mr. T, L. Hatton concluded with his accustomed talent. 


~~ ‘FOREIGN. 


Paris—(From our own Correspondent).—The musical season 
was never duller than at presont. No novelty at the Grand- 
Opéra; none at the Italiens; none at the Opéra-Comique. 
Meyerbeer’s forthcoming opera, Dinorah, and the grand Festival 
to be given in March, at the Palace of Industry, absorb all 
attention. Mr. Gye, I hear, has secured Dinorah for Covent 
Garden, and it is rumoured that Meyerbeer will go to London to 
superintend the rehearsals. It is to be hoped that he may be 
satisfied with the performance of his new work at the 
Royal Italian Opera. M. Litolff lately paid a flying visit 
to Paris, and has returned to the country to finish his five-act 
opera, Rossini keeps up his “ Saturdayevenings” with unflinching 
courage, The week before last was devoted to literature. Last 
Saturday was entirely musical. Not, however, so attractive a 
soirée, as that which was graced by the presence of (irisi, Mario, 
Taglioni, and Mad. Borghi-Mamo. A new Russian pianist, 
Madlle. Starck, who, of course, has played before Rossini— 
pauvre Rossini! — has announced a concert to take place at 
Herz’s Rooms. The début of Madlle. Dorus, to which I alluded 
last week, has been attended with signal success. It took place 
on Sunday last, at the third concert of the Conservatoire, when 
Haydn’s Creation was performed. I have already told you 
Mademoiselle Dorus was the daughter of the eminent flautist 
who bears her name, I may now add—which I forgot before— 
that she is the niece and pupil of Madame Dorus-Gras, the cele- 
brated cantatrice, whose name is intimately associated with 
some of the most brilliant passages of the Académie-Impériale 
de Musique et de Danse. The fair débutante was extremely 
nervous at first; she was, however, so kindly received and so 
warmly encouraged, that she soon regained self-possession, and 
convinced her hearers that, in endowments and acquirements, 
she was no ordinary person. The voice is a pure soprano, of 
iwerage compass, agreeable in quality, and slightly veiled. She 
phrases well, executes well, and her style is simple and pure. 
Altogether she created an unusual sensation, and left the room 
overwhelmed with applause. I may mention en passant, that 
Haydn’s Creation had not been performed in Paris for fifteen 
years, 

ViennA—(From the Neue Wiener Musik Zeitung).—The new three- 
act opera, the Rose of Castille, adapted from the English text of A. 
Harris and E. Falconer, by Herr Proch, music by M. W. Balfe, was 
written by the composer for London, where it was produced, for 
the first time, two years ago. It soon became very popular with the 
Londoners, »nd has been represented a great many times. This may 
serve as some sort of excuse for the selection of so vapid a work as the 
novelty of the season at the German Opera. As might have been ex- 
pected, the result was by no means a favourable one. The applause, 
which, on the whole, was very sparing, and the few recalls, which were 
far from enthusiastic, were bestowed exclusively on the artists; it was 
evident the music found no fayour with the audience. 

The principal fault of this opera is its wearisomeness, caused 
by the libretto, which swarms with improbabilities, and is, 
moreover, very unintelligible, quite as much as by the weak 
music, that excites us neither mentally, spiritually, nor even materially. 
Elvira, the Rose of Castille, tells Dona Carmen, in the third scene of 
Act L, that after her uncle, the King of Leon, she was summoned from 
the cloister to the throne, while Don Sebastian, the brother of the King 
of Castille, was destined to become her husband. Having learnt, how- 
ever, from trustworthy sources, that Don Sebastian has determined to 
visit her in oe the better to study her character, she adopts the 
same course, and also assumes a disguise, for the pu i 
Don Sebastian in his own coin. “ain sindbis 

On this fact of the two principal personages disguising themselves is 
based the essential part of the action, which is mostly serious, but 














varied with comic scenes. Don Manuel, the King of Castille, appears 
disguised as a muleteer; Doiia Elvira, as a peasant girl; and Dofa 
Carmen, as a peasant boy. Don Pedro, a relative of the queen, 
has set on foot a conspiracy, to get her in his power, and, if 
she refuses him her hand, to compel her to abdicate. The Queen's 
disguise as a peasant girl occasions numerous complications; 
Don Pedro, who, with his accomplices, Don Sallust and Don 
Florio, is in a continual state of doubt as to whether the peasant girl 
who has fallen into his hands is the queen in disguise or not, determines 
at last to make use of the girl to attain his object, supposing the real 
queen will not consent to it, At last, he thinks to accomplish his 
wishes by causing the Queen to bestow her hand on the muleteer, 
Manuel, by which act she loses her throne as a matter of course. The 
discovery that the muleteer is the King of Castille himself frustrates 
Don Pedro’s schemes, but the happy Queen pardons the confederates, 
and all ends well. 

This wild, entangled, and more than improbable plot, is not 
calculated to excite the slightest interest. It is true that there are 
certainly some situations adapted for effective musical treatment, but 
Mr. Balfe, whose melodic inspirations (which, by the way, are 
of a purely sensual kind) are dried up, has not known how 
to turn these situations to good account. Whenever he gives the 
reins to his fancy, he becomes trivial, and, whenever he tries to avoid 
doing so, the effort is evident; ease and fluency are wanting, and the 
thread of melody is snapped every instant. Although he is not 
entirely destitute of skill in employing the means of musical expres- 
sion, and although, in this respect, he has, not altogether without 
profit, kept the more modern composers, especially Meyerbeer, in view, 
whereby he has improved his instrumentation, he wants that delicate 
feeling and that musically plastic power which alone can conceal the 
decay of melodic inspiration, and excuse, in some slight degree, 
deficiency of melodic invention, It is unnecessary to state that we 
have never looked for deep sentiment or warm feeling in the composer 
of Les quatre Fils d’ Aymon and The Bohemian Girl, and this last pro- 
duction of his wants, like all the rest, these most important and neces- 
sary motive powers in every branch of art. What can we say of details 
after such an epitome of the whole? In the entire opera, there is 
nothing that stands out sufficiently to deserve especial mention; 
perhaps, however, the second scene of the first act, the duettino between 
Elvira and Carmen, is the most graceful and flowing vocal piece in the 
opera. According to report, a great many pieces have been cut out 
before the work was produced here; this was a course which could 
only have been advantageous to the whole. Putting out of the quea- 
tion the original text, which we have not got by us, Herr Heinrich 
Proch’s translation is tolerably flowing, although not bearing the 
impress of the finest possible style. The performance was, on the 
whole, praiseworthy, Madlle. Wildauer, who played, as usual, 
admirably, exerted herself to the utmost in her very difficult and 
richly coloured part, and was more especially applauded after executing 
her grand aria in the third act. Herr Ander, too, sang his by no means 
grateful part with correct and fervid expression, particularly the romance 
of the third act, for his beautiful rendering of which he was generally 
and warmly applauded. Madlle. Sulzer played and sang as Dota 
Carmen very well, while Herr Hélzl was very lively in his small part. 
Herr Draxler had a more thankless task than anyone else. Nothing 
can be done with so dry a part as Don Pedro. The characters sus- 
tained by Madlle. Miiller (Duchess of Calatrava), and Herr Campe (Don 
Sallust), are scarcely worth mentioning. The orchestra and chorus were 
quite up to the mark, and the mise-en-scéne faultless, The opera will 
not run. 

MADEMOIsELLE Victoria Batre.—We learn from the letter 
of the Turin Correspondent of the 7imes, in yesterday’s paper, 
that the début of Miss Victoria Balfe, at the Theatre Royal, in 
La Sonnambula, was anxiously awaited by the frequenters of 
that most fashionable theatre in the Piedmont eapital, and that 
it was expected to take place in the course of a few days, The 
appearance of our talented young countrywoman was the more to 
be desired, since Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, the only attraction, 
was indifferently sung, while a new ballet called /rene, made a 
fiasco. Miss Balfe’s second part, it is announced, will be Zerlina, 
in Don Giovanni, 


Royat Eneuisn Orrra.—The Rose of Castille was.performed 
on Monday night for the first time at this theatre. On Tuesday, 
Satanella was given, when Her Majesty attended with eal 
party. In consequence of the sudden sigs mee of Miss L. 
Pyne, Fra Diavolo was substituted for Satanella yesterday 
evening, 
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DRAMATIC. 


Lyceum.—An adaptation of Les Amours Maudits, by M. Dugué, 
produced some time ago at the Ambigu, was brought out on 
Wednesday, for the benefit of Madame Celeste. The original is 
full of horrors, which are greatly softened by Mr. John Oxen- 
ford, who has, in other respects, made improvements, whereby 
the new version retains its dramatic interest without its normal 
repulsiveness, A poor widow lady, Madame Antoine, and her 
handsome daughter, Marie (Madame Celeste), are living in the 
house of Dr. Blangini, at Malta. The girl’s beauty attracts the 
attention of Alfred, son of Sir William Warneford, an English 
baronet of the good old caustic school of fathers, and a proposal 
made by Alfred is about to obtain a happy result, but for the 
disclosure by Michali, who himself has designs on Marie, that 
Pierre (Mr. Emery), her brother, is a convict. The young 
lover, nevertheless, sees nothing in this to detract from 
the sister’s worth, and marries her, although he thereby 
invokes his father’s heaviest displeasure. A period of seven 
years elapses. Marie and her husband are living in retirement 
near Marseilles. Michali, who has become the confidant of 
Sir William, has dogged their steps, and casts a shadow on the 
sunshine of their existence. Distracted at the mésalliance, Sir 
William leagues with his too willing agent to carry Alfred 
off to sea by force, hoping, by means of long absence, to cure his 
passion, although what good can result, since it would not 
dissolve the marriage, it is difficult to make out. We more 
readily appreciate the reasons of Michali, who not only desires 
to get rid of Alfred, as standing between him and Marie, but as 
interfering with his chance of becoming the baronet’s heir. To 
make things doubly sure, this gentleman determines to have 
Alfred murdered, and employs the convict, Marie’s brother, 
whom he has helped to escape from the galleys. Pierre, who at 
first seems a hardened villain, thinking lightly of shedding blood, 
jumps at the proposition, and no compunctious visitings interfere 
with his determinations, In drawing the character of Pierre, 
at first so darkly defined, Mr. John Oxenford, who differs in 
this from M. Dugué, the author, no doubt contemplated the 
surprise to be created by his repentance. Nothing is more 
acceptable on the stage than contrast—the more violent the 
better. It would hardly be in accordance with our notions of 
poetical justice, if Iago were to repent; nor could we place 
within the regions of the probable the conversion of Richard 
the Third. But in melodrames we are swayed more by our 
feelings, and, as every spectator is upright in his own estimation, 
we like to be stirred by some powerful appeal or melted by 
some pitiful trait. The success of Tie Lust Hope depends, in a 
great measure, on this sudden change in Pierre. The scene 
when, having made up his mind to murder his brother-in-law, 
he is dissuaded by the endearments of his sister’s child, is 
extremely touching. ‘This, it may be observed, is entirely different 
from the original, and is certainly the most telling in the piece. 
Pierre, not satisfied with foregoing the murder, but determined 
to call the instigator to a strict account, forces Michali, by 
suddenly b gems a pistol to his head, to sign an order for the 
release of Alfred—who lies chained in the hands of pirates— 
challenges him to single combat, and kills him. The piece should 
terminate with Sir William’s reconciliation with his son. 
The narcotic, intended for Pierre and taken by Marie, is a supple- 
mental incident, invented merely to show the spectators how well 
Madame Celeste could simulate somnolency, madness, and a 
comatose state. It must be admitted that the actress made a 
capital semisopite, lunatic and lethargic, but where was the “ con- 
catenation accordingly ?” The audience appeared to be mightily 
taken with the whole affair. Madame Celeste’s present engage- 
ment terminates this week, but no doubt a renewal will take 
Place, now that the new piece has achieved so decided a success. 

Otymric.—The Porter's Knot has been reproduced with re- 
newed success. Mr. Robson’s performance is as great as ever— 
indeed, almost too painful for ordinary nerves. Nevertheless, no 
one should neglect going to witness one of the most masterly and 
finished impersonations of the modern stage. 

At the Surrey, an English version of Victor Hugo’s Cromwell 
has been produced with tolerable success, 














SCHUMANN ON MENDELSSOHN. 


(Translated from the Gesammelte Schriften iiber Musik und Musiker 
von Robert Schumann.) 


(Continuded from page 104.) 
Trio For Prano, VIOLIN AND ’CELLO. 


This is the master trio of the present day, as those of Beet- 
hoven in B flat and D, and that of Schubert in E flat, were of 
their day. A truly beautiful composition, which will delight 
our children and our children’s children years to come. The 
storm of these last years is beginning gradually to subside, and, 
we confess, has cast up many a pearl upon the shore. Mendels- 
sohn, although less driven by it than the rest, still remains a son 
of the time, and has had to struggle, has had to hear continually 
the prating of some narrow writers, about how “the period of 
full bloom in music lies behind us,” and has summoned up his 
energies, so that we well may say: he is the Mozart of the nine- 
teenth century, the most luminous musician, who sees the clearest 
through the contradictions of the age, and is the first to reconcile 
them. And he will not be the last artist either. After Mozart 
came a Beethoven ; upon the new Mozart a new Beethoven will 
follow ; perhaps indeed he is already born. 

What shall I say about this trio, which every one, who has 
heard it, has not said already ? Happiest they, who have heard 
it played by the creator himself! For though there may be 
bolder virtuosos, it is scarcely possible that any other can repro 
duce the works of Mendelssohn with such enchanting freshness 
as himself. Yet let this not deter any one from also playing 
the trio ; it has, in fact, compared with others, Schubert’s trio 
for example, fewer difficulties ; although these in works of art 
of the first rank are always in proportion to the effect, increasing 
as that increases. That the trio is not one for pianists only, 
that others too may take it up with spirit, and find their 
pleasure and reward in it, needs hardly to be said. Let the new 
work exert its influence, then, on all sides, as it must, and be to 
ns a new proof of the artistic energy of its creator, which now 
seems to stand at almost its height of bloom. 


(Zo be continued). 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DIANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 


PIANO may now be seen at the depdt, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano.— 
The business will shortly be removed to 176, Dover-street, Borough. 








ADIES OF DELICATE COMPLEXION, who suffer 
from exposure to cold winds and damp atmosphere, will find immediate and 
soothing relief in the application of 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
This Royally patronised and Ladies esteemed Specific, exerts the most soothing, 
cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, 
Discolorations rome other Cutaneous Visitations, and produces @ healthy purity of 
Complexion, and a delicacy and softness of Skin. Price 4s. 6d., and 8s, 6d. per 
Bottle. 





OUND AND WHITE TEETH are indispensable to 


personal attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication 


of food, 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable value in Im- 
proving and Beautifying the Tecth, Strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the 
Breath sweet and pure. It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of 
incipient decay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a 
Pearl-like whiteness.—Price 2s, 9d. per box. 

Caution.—The only Genuine of each bears the name of ‘“ ROWLANDS’” pre- 
ceding that of the Article on the Wrapper or Label. . 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS 
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“ M* AIN DONALD,” by CLEMENT WHITE. 
Poetry by John Brougham, Esq. Price 2s, 6d. The publishers beg to 

call attention to this new ballad from the pen of Mr. Clement White, whose 

melodies now take rank among the most popular of the day. 

London: Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“WET ERE I SEEK A DISTANT SHORE,” by 

LOUIS DIEHL. Price 2s. ‘A really graceful and well-written song. 
Herr Diehl has been so happily inspired by the poetry to which his music is allied, 
that he ought, out of sheer gratitude, to furnish us with the name of the poet.” 
Literary Gazette-—London: Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“MHE GLORY OF SCOTLAND,” Favourite National 
Melodies for the Pianoforte, with original Symphonies, by MAURICE 
COBHAM. Book I. price 3s., is just published. Contents :—“ Wandering Willie,” 
“Row weel my boatie,” ‘He’s o'er tho hills that I_lo’e weel,’”’ “ Bonnie wee 
thing,” ‘“‘ Auld Robin Gray,” “The lowland lads thinks they are fine. 
London : Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


H. HOLMES’ NEW SOLO, “HIGHLAND 


e ECHO,” is just published for the Pianoforte, price 3s., by Duncan 
Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“JT ES ETOILES ET LEUR LANGAGE,” Nocturne 
for the pianoforte, by Georgiaua Holmes, is just published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ New Romance, “ETHEL,” 
for the Pianoforte, price 2s. Dedicated to Miss Arabella Goddard. The 
Literary Gazette says: ‘‘Ethel is a very charming and attractive trifle, that will 
more than repay the time and trouble bestowed on it. Another recommendation 
is its brevity, and yet another, its comparative facility, which brings it within the 
means of performers of moderate acquirement.” 
London: Published by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“M\HE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC,” by Dr. E. G. 
MONK. A newchoral song for four voices(two sopranos, tenor and bass), 
Piano ad lib. in vocal score. 2s. ‘‘A vigorous and effective setting of Camp- 
bell’s fine Stanzas, beginning— 
‘Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day’s renown.’”—Literary Gazette. 
London: Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 




















«M\HE THOUGHTS OF YOUTH,” Ballad, by G. A. 


MACFARREN. Poetry by Longfellow. Price 2s. ‘*Mr. Macfarren 
expresses in kindred musical strains, the sentiment of Professor Longfellow’s 
beautiful verses, every one of which has for its burden— 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 
Of course Mr. Macfarren does not contemplate all the ten verses being sung, 
although, with great good taste, he has caused them to be printed entire, inde- 
pendently of the music, and ona page by themselves.” —Literary Gazette. 
London: Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 








NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. s. d. 

“The Royal Wedding March,” by Meyer beer oo se me o ee 
Fantasia on ‘Ob, I would wend with thee,” by Louisa Yarnold eS Ss 
**Marie,” Andante, by T. Badarzewska ps ae oe ea ae co 2 
“A Summer’s Day,” Romance, by Eugtne Moniot oe as oo o 38 

«A Summer's Eve,” ditto ditto ee oo oe ee 2 6 

**Three Lieder ohne Worte,” by C. J. Hargitt .. oo eo oe mane 

‘*Souvenir de Gluck” (Armide), by C. McKorkell a ve: é . 3 0 

“«Sunset Glow,” Réverie, by E. Aguilar oe oe oe ee . a“ ss 

‘Caprice Boh?me,” by R. Lindley .. oe 2° a ve 2 

NEW DANCE MUSIC. 

“Sans Souci Galop,” by J. Czerkaski 5 eo ‘sm ee oe eo 8 O 

“ La Bella Contessa Waltzes,” by J. Czerkaski  ., ee oe eo «+ 8 0 

*‘South Down Polka,” by Albert Dawes .. ce o Pe ote <<. la 

«« Repertoire des Bouffes Parisiens’”(Quadrilles, Waltzes, &c.)Nos.1to Seach 2sto2 6 


London : Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, 
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NEW VOCAL MUSIC. d 

“‘The Troubadonr’s Lament ” (Poetry by the Honourable Mrs, Greville), by : 

Louisa Yarnold es ee eo oe eo ee eo ae 

‘““The Maiden’s Lament” ditto ditto - ee ‘se jo ok 

“La Giovinezza del Poeto”’ (Poesia di Prati), ditto - aa oe 
‘‘Oh I would wend with thee” (Barytone, and Soprano), by the Hon. 

Mrs. Greville .. ‘i ee oo os on ee a ~~ 22 

** Oh would wend with thee” (for a single voice, by Miss L. Yarnold), ditto 3 0 

**Quand on me donnerait” (Soprano and tenor), ditto me oe - 20 
**Quani on me donnerait” Soprano and tenor), for a single voice with 

guitar ditto - oe ee oe oe ee oe ee o FO 

“The Stepping Stones” (Poetry by Charles Mackay), by Henry Baker 2 0 

‘‘ Merrily shines the Morn” (Skylark’s Song), by Alice Foster ais oe 

‘« Now the shades grow deeper,” by J. Bencdict .. oe ao 2a 


London: Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 





Music, including the Library and the Plates and Copyrights of the compositions 
of the late Mr. C. Danvers Hackett, 

. . : P 
pUtrick & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary Pro- 
. perty, will Sell by Auction at their House, No. 47, Leicester-square, on 
Wednesday, February 23, and following day, the Musical Library of the late 
Mr. C. D. Hackett, and miscellaneous music of all kinds. The musical instruments 
include a very recent 7-octave grand pianoforte, by Collard and Collard, other 
pianofortes, a 12-stop harmonium, violins, violoncellos, concertinas, musical 
boxes, double action harp, etc. Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. t 
Musicand instruments for the sale in March can now be received. Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson would call attention to the unique advantages presented by their new 
and very extensive premises (formerly occupied by the Western Literary Institu- 
tion) for the display of musical instruments consigned for sale, 


TEGG’S CONCERTINA PRECEPTOR. 
Imp. 8vo, sewed, free by post, 2s. 


ONCERTINA PRECEPTOR, containing the rudiments 

of music, glossary of musical terms, &c., exercises and scales; also a selec- 
tion of the most popular tunes, arranged and figured in an easy manner for that 
fashionable instrument. By James F, Haskins, Member of the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music at Paris. 





Also, new editions of 


Tegg’s Accordion Preceptor, price 2s. Tegg’s Violin Preceptor, price 2s, 

» Flute Preceptor, price 2s. »» Cornopean Preceptor, 2s, 6d. 

»»  Pianoforte Preceptor, 3s. », Singing Preceptor, 2s. 6d. 
London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


IGNOR FERRARIS NEW WORK on the CULTI- 
VATION of the VOICE and SINGING, is now published, price 8s , and may 

be had at his residence, Devonshire Lodge, Portland-road, Portland-place, and at 
all the principal music-sellers. 

‘Of all the treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for many 
years, it is the most sensible, concise, and useful.”—Daily News. 

‘There is more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications 
of a similar kind.”—Atheneum, 

‘*Forms a kind of grammar of the vocal art, and not a mere collection of exer- 
cises.”—Critic. 

“Here is a really sensible work.”—Musical World. 








THE EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL 
WINE COMPANY. 
122, PALL MALL, &W. 
HE above Company has been formed for the purpose of 
supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private Families with PURE WINES 


of the highest character, at a saving of at least 30 per cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY .........+++. 20s. & 24s. per dozen. 
s. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PORT .........0+-05--+- 208. & 24 eo 
The finest ever introduced into this country. 

ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY ...... eccccece Sass Pe 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 

SPLENDID OLD PORT ...........+eeeeseee 428, ” 
Ten years in the wood 

SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE.... 38s. » 


Equal to that usually charged 60s. per dozen. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ........-....++-+. 528. & 60s. Pr 
Bottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway Station. Terms 
cash, Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. Price Lists sent 
free on application. WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 


NOTHER CURE OF AN 8 YEARS’ ASTHMATIC 
COUGH BY DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—“To Mr. G. Bountiff, 
Chemist, Lawrence Kirk, January 31st, 1859.—Sir,—For these last eight years I 
have been troubled with a severe cough, accompanied with tightness in the chest 
and scarceness of breathing; during that long period I had tried many kinds of 
medicines from medical men and others, but to little effect, until lately I was in- 
duced to try Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers; the first day I had only taken six of 
these invaluable Wafers when I found’great relief. I continued taking them till I had 
finished a 1s. 14d. box, and began a 2s. 9d. one, when, Iam glad to state, I now 
feel myself completely cured. (Signed) James Kennepy, Pensioner, Garvock- 
street, Lawrence Kirk.” 








DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure for 
asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs, They 
have a pleasant taste. Price 1s, 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all 
druggists. 





GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 





MRS. C. J. ROGERS’ NEW COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


“The Halford Polka” (dedicated to Mrs. C, A. Parker) .. oo ee 0 2 S 
“The Heath Valse” (dedicated to Mrs. Richard Nash... os be a 
«‘Ewma Notturno” (dedicated to C. A. Parker Esq.) oer 


The Valse and the Notturno are beautifully illustrated. : 





IN THE PRESS, 
“The Arnold Valse” for the Pianoforte. 
‘*Flora, or the Return of Spring ;” Bailad. 
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